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CHAPTEE  I. 
INTKODUCTIOK 


INTKODUCTION. 

A  distinguished  Sociologist  declares  that  the 
basis  of  society  is  a  "consciousness  of  kind." 
This  principle  applies  to  all  units  of  life,  and 
mutually  relates  them  in  groups  of  increasing 
complexity,  until  the  plane  of  human  society  is 
reached.  By  this  same  principle,  also,  the  other- 
wise isolated  human  units  are  brought  into  defi- 
nite relations.  These  relations  at  first  proceed 
from  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  perceptions 
of  kind,  but  by  degrees,  within  the  cruder  forms 
of  society,  appear  other  and  more  intimate  as- 
sociations, based  upon  finer  resemblances  and 
distinctions.  These  human  groups,  whether  in 
their  primitive  form  or  as  the  last  product  of 
sestheticism,  have  a  common  natural  history. 
There  is,  first,  the  impulse  or  principle  com- 
mon to  the  group,  which  gives  to  members  their 
common  consciousness;  there  is,  in  the  second 
place,  the  expression  of  that  principle  in  forms 
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and  institutions,  which  vary  ever  until  the  com- 
mon element  loses  its  vitality ;  then,  in  the  third 
place,  comes  crystallization  or  disintegration. 

Among  the  special  groups  in  our  modern  soci- 
ety are  the  various  religious  denominations,  each 
based  upon  a  belief  in,  and  an  attitude  toward, 
the  mysteries  of  life,  common  to  its  individual 
members.  Active  principles  such  as  these,  of 
necessity  have  found  expression  in  highly-organ- 
ized institutions,  or  institutional  groups. 

Among  these  latter  is  Methodism.  To  the 
modern  way  of  thinking,  every  phase  of  its  de- 
velopment is  the  result  of  particular  forces  and 
the  conditions  of  its  past  growth.  An  exami- 
nation of  this  social  evolution,  therefore,  will 
explain  why  certain  modes  and  forms  exist, 
rather  than  other  and  ideally  superior  ones. 
This  is  none  other  than  a  study  in  the  form  and 
power  of  Methodism. 

Following  such  a  study,  it  is  natural  to  con- 
sider certain  of  the  problems  of  the  times. 
Forces  which  have  wrought  hitherto  must  con- 
tinue their  gradual  unfolding;  history,  rather 
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than  speculation,  is  the  key  to  the  future.  No 
"deus  ex  machina"  will  unlock  for  us  its  door. 
The  discussion  traverses  a  familiar  ground, 
but  in  an  unfamiliar  way.  The  aim  is  not  so 
much  to  recite  facts,  as  to  lay  hold  of  the  forces 
which  induced  them.  Underneath  all  is  a  belief 
in  the  potencies  of  Methodism;  a  conviction 
that  neither  the  era  of  crystallization  nor  disin- 
tegration is  at  hand,  but  that  the  continued  ac- 
tivity of  these  forces  must  result  in  further  and 
more  elaborate  development,  commensurate  with 
human  need.  For  the  creative  power  in  this 
institution  is  spiritual  and  eternal. 
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I. 

The  Traditional  Faith. 

The  genius  of  Methodism  has  expressed  itself 
most  fully  in  three  or  four  principal  propo- 
sitions ;  and  in  support  of  these  ideas  the  intel- 
lect of  the  movement  has  manifested  its  highest 
qualities.  Inspired  by  them,  her  bards  sung  in 
noble  melodies  whose  strains  yet  re-echo  around 
the  world ;  moved  by  their  sublimity,  her  preach- 
ers swayed  human  hearts  at  will,  and  thousands 
gathered  in  the  amphitheaters  of  the  hills  to 
hear  the  new  gospel ;  and  transformed  by  them, 
institutions  were  cemented  to  endure  for  cen- 
turies. It  is  in  these  doctrines,  which  pecu- 
liarly characterize  the  movement,  that  the 
Genius  of  Methodism  has  most  fully  revealed 
itself. 

Important  as  they  were,  these  doctrines  were 
nowhere  formulated  in  exact  language  and  au- 
thoritatively presented  to  the  world  as  a  test  of 

faith.     Thev  are  indeed  incorporated  into  the 
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Catechism,  but  so  also  is  much,  else  of  relative 
unimportance;  they  were  carefully  enunciated 
in  Mr.  Wesley's  first  Conferences,  but  by  the 
time  of  the  organization  of  the  American  Church 
these  had  become  history.  Their  power  was  the 
power  of  tradition,  of  things  which  pass  from 
man  to  man  in  conversation,  sermon,  or  evan- 
escent publication.  They  permeated  song  and 
prayer,  and  were  expressed  in  vital  phrases 
which  yet  tinge  the  religious  speech  of  the  peo- 
ple; as  tradition  embraces  every  department  of 
thought  and  life,  so  these  great  doctrines  domi- 
nated and  determined  Methodist  activity  and 
experience. 

These  doctrines  were : — 

The  Universality  of  the  Atonement; 

The  Witness  of  the  Spirit ; 

Entire  Sanctification. 

Historically,  the  last  idea  holds  first  place; 

not,  indeed,  as  an  experience,  but  as  a  theory. 

When  a  fev  young  men  in  England  saw  that 

they  could  not  be  saved  without  holiness,  and 

consistently    determined    to    seek    therefor,    a 
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mighty  movement  began.  Holiness  is  a  sublime 
but  seemingly  impractical  ideal;  none  the  less 
these  men  preached  it  as  the  essence  of  religion, 
and  through  agony  of  heart  struggled  toward  it. 
That  at  last  they  found  peace  and  a  perfect  love 
did  not  change,  but  only  intensified,  their  mes- 
sage; hypothesis  had  been  demonstrated  by  re- 
sults, and  to  the  ideal  they  added  the  formulas 
for  its  essential  realization. 

The  success  of  Methodism  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  it  induced  a  vision  which  satis- 
fied the  human  heart  and  fulfilled  the  promises 
of  the  Scriptures.  The  Bible  seemed  an  arsenal 
from  which  to  draw  weapons  of  logic,  and  lent 
its  authority  to  the  new  movement.  Such 
preaching  created  aspirations  in  the  breasts  of 
men;  here  was  something  worthy  all  endeavor 
and  all  cost ;  before  this  glory  all  other  consider- 
ations paled.  When,  then,  the  way  to  such  a 
goal  was  told  by  travelers  who  themselves  had 
tried  it,  multitudes  hung  in  awed  silence  upon 
their  words,  and  a  nation  was  moved  as  by  a 

mighty  spirit. 
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Such  lofty  ideas  were  transmitted  by  the  Wes- 
leys  to  their  lay  preachers  and  helpers,  and  be- 
came the  common  heritage  of  the  "people  called 
Methodists."  Of  these  things  they  sang,  and 
for  them  prayed,  or  mutually  exhorted,  until  the 
common  purpose  became  a  bond  strong  enough 
to  constitute  a  fellowship  markedly  like  that  of 
the  first  Christians,  and  to  render  but  trifling 
the  worldly  things  surrendered  for  the  sake  of 
such  glories;  for,  after  all,  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  as  a  man  finding  a  pearl  of  great  price 
for  which  he  gives  his  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  these  ideas,  when  trans- 
lated into  life,  threatened  to  unbalance  weaker 
minds;  it  required  the  strong  common  sense  of 
the  Wesleys,  and  a  firm  discipline,  to  save  the 
movement  from  extravagance  and  fanaticism, 
and  to  anchor  it  safe  in  the  harbor  of  fact. 

This  doctrine  of  holiness  was  transmitted  in 
full  power  to  the  group  of  preachers  under  As- 
bury  in  America,  and  proclaimed  by  them,  with 
the  same  effect,  in  the  wilderness  and  upon  vil- 
lage greens.    As  held  by  these  men  it  was  care- 
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fully  discriminated.  They  preached  the  thing 
itself,  rather  than  theories  concerning  it;  they 
conceded  all  that  their  opponents  could  logically 
ask,  insisting  only  that  the  Divine  action  upon 
the  human  soul  might  enable  a  man  to  live  holily 
in  this  present  life.  From  this  they  drew  but 
one  conclusion, — that  men  ought  to  submit  them- 
selves to  God  for  such  effective  manifestation 
of  his  power.  Such  pleading  was  frequently  ir- 
resistible ;  and  in  many  places  men  yielded  them- 
selves so  fully  to  the  Divine  will  as  to  be  able  to 
testify  to  an  experience  which  permitted  no  in- 
terpretation but  that  of  holiness,  and  no  descrip- 
tion but  that  of  perfect  love. 

The  second  particular  doctrine  which  Meth- 
odism inculcated  was  the  Witness  of  the  Spirit. 
This  term,  despite  the  almost  endless  discussion 
which  has  been  waged  concerning  it,  is  suffi- 
ciently definite.  Its  genesis  is  easily  under- 
stood in  the  light  of  conditions  then  obtaining. 
In  that  day  religion  was  largely  an  opinion  or  a 
philosophy,  held  with  more  or  less  regard  to  its 

practical  consequences,  or  a  creed  to  be  professed 
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but  not  experienced.  Methodism  came  with  its 
Insistence  upon  vital  religion,  preaching  it  as  a 
fact  of  heart  life,  consciously  known,  definitely 
3xperienced.  It  held  that  such  an  experience  is, 
in  fact,  the  effective  operation  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  upon  the  human,  modifying  natural  apti- 
tudes and  inducing  holiness  in  thought  and  act. 
Such  an  experience  so  clearly  evidenced  the  re- 
ality of  the  Divine,  that  the  term  "witness  of  the 
Spirit"  was  happily  applied  to  it  from  a  single 
Scripture  text. 

Such  a  doctrine  met  a  great  need  of  that  age, 
and  lifted  religion  to  a  higher  plane.  Doubtless 
it  worked  hardship  to  timid  souls,  and  to  some 
whose  prime  genius  was  for  law  rather  than  for 
[ife;  but  as  arousing  a  divine  discontent  by 
3mphasizing  a  great  spiritual  privilege,  it  served 
a  noble  function.  As  a  doctrine,  however,  it 
was  roundly  attacked ;  the  whole  energy  of  those 
whose  religion  was  solely  intellectual  was  turned 
against  it;  it  was  assaulted  alike  by  scurrility 
and  ingenious  sophistry ;  but  none  the  less  it  en- 
dured,— a  spiritual  Gibraltar.     It  determined 
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the  standards  of  experience  and  the  methods  of 
worship ;  it  gave  definiteness  and  power  to  spir- 
ituality ;  it  rendered  comprehensible  a  great  and 
otherwise  elusive  idea ;  it  enabled  common  minds 
to  grasp  the  realities  of  religion,  and  afforded 
tests  by  which  spiritual  progress  could  be 
gauged.  It  became,  in  short,  the  distinctive 
feature  of  practical  Methodism. 

The  idea  of  the  Universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment entered  the  domain  of  theology  from  the 
practical  side.  Methodism  insisted  upon  it,  as 
opposed  to  the  strict  Calvinism  then  in  vogue. 
We  wonder  now  at  the  virulence  of  the  famous 
controversy;  but  it  held  at  that  time  a  real  sig- 
nificance. The  only  effective  religious  teaching 
had  been  within  the  circle  of  the  Puritans,  who 
received  their  theology  from  Geneva.  The  doc- 
trine of  an  elect  number  predestined  to  salvation, 
and  for  whom  the  atonement  in  Christ  was  ef- 
fective, was  taught  by  them  in  all  its  grim  power. 
The  practical  consequences  were  often  spiritual 
arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  spir- 
itual despair  on  the  part  of  those  who  could  not 
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regard  themselves  as  of  the  elect ;  while  the  great 
mass  of  men  relapsed  into  indifference.  Against 
such  a  condition  the  fervent  spirit  of  the  first 
Methodists  urgently  protested.  But  it  was  only 
as  practical  personal  work  revealed  the  wide- 
spread havoc  of  such  an  extreme  theology,  tfiat 
they  realized  the  full  scope  of  the  doctrine,  and 
deliberately  opposed  it.  Soon  the  conflict  was 
on,  and  polemics  raged;  Scriptures  were  bal- 
anced, argument  met  argument,  vehemence 
aroused  virulence,  good  men  were  estranged, 
until  it  seemed  that  Methodism  must  become  a 
theological  system  rather  than  an  evangelical 
movement.  That  this  crisis  was  passed  in  safety 
was  due  to  two  men, — to  Mr.  Wesley,  who  held 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way  and  refused  to  swerve 
from  gospel  preaching  to  unprofitable  debate; 
and  to  John  Fletcher,  whose  sweet  spirit  and 
clear  mind  met  and  answered  every  argument 
in  the  light  of  pure  reason.  The  victory  rested 
with  Methodism;  for  not  only  did  she  conserve 
her  faith,  but  wonderfully  modified  that  of  her 

disputant,  until  evangelical  religion  everywhere 
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practically  recognizes  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  conditioned  only  by  individual  ac- 
ceptance. 

In  this  controversy  Methodism  held  herself 
true  to  the  facts ;  she  perceived  that  earnest  seek- 
ers after  God  found  satisfaction;  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  artificial  classification.  She  was 
true  also  to  her  divine  inspiration  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  all  men;  consulting  the  Bible  under 
such  circumstances,  she  found  abundant  con- 
firmation. With  renewed  zeal  she  set  herself 
to  the  world-wide,  age-long  task,  and  in  this 
spirit  sent  her  pioneers  to  answer  the  cry  from 
across  the  seas. 

There  were  other  ideas  for  which  Methodism 
stood,  but  these  three  towered  as  a  giant  trinity, 
and  differentiated  the  movement  from  every 
other;  and  at  the  same  time  so  dominated  its 
every  phase,  that  Methodism  took  their  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  impress.  In  consequence 
of  the  first,  she  escaped  from  formalism  of  intel- 
lect or  habit ;  in  consequence  of  the  second,  she 

preserved  vitality  and  kept  an  open  mind;  in 
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consequence  of  the  third,  she  girdled  the  world 
in  her  endeavor  to  uplift  fallen  man  by  declaring 
the  love  and  the  power  of  God. 

II. 

The  Articles  of  Religion. 

But  the  genius  of  Methodism  can  not  be  un- 
derstood without  an  analysis  of  that  body  of 
formulated  doctrine  known  as  the  Articles  of 
Religion,  which  underlies  its  special  tenets. 
These  were  not  original  with  Methodism,  but 
were  retained  by  Mr.  Wesley  from  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  had 
been  first  enunciated  by  the  powerful  and  rever- 
ent mind  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  They  at- 
tempted to  indicate  a  narrow  line  between  con- 
tending factions,  retaining  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  old  Catholic  faith,  and  yet  making  such 
concession  to  the  spirit  of  reform  as  was  neces- 
sary. Katurally  much  of  this  formulary  dealt 
with  peculiar  problems  of  that  day,  and  hence 
possessed  an  antiquarian  rather  than  a  perma- 
nent interest. 
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For  this  reason,  and  because  certain  portions 
inculcated  doctrines  which  he  could  not  sanction, 
Mr.  Wesley,  in  drafting  his  fundamental  law 
for  the  American  Church,  omitted  certain  Art- 
icles in  their  entirety  and  modified  others, — 
sometimes  in  their  phraseology,  or  again  in  the 
sense.  These  omissions,  though  not  conclusive, 
are  yet  significant  of  the  real  tenor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Mind,  because  they  are  based  on  theological 
conclusions  previously  reached  and  accepted  by 
Methodists  in  general.  It  is  indeed  to  be  noted 
that  the  actual  revision  was  Mr.  Wesley's  own 
work,  but  he  was  better  able  than  any  other  man 
to  express  the  real  conceptions  underlying  the 
Methodist  movement. 

The  following  Articles  were  entirely  omitted : 
III.    Of  the  Going  Down  of  Christ  into 
Hell. 
VIII.   Of  the  Creeds. 
XIII.   Of  Works  Before  Justification. 

XV.   Of  Christ  Alone  Without  Sin. 
XVII.   Of  Predestination  and  Election. 
XVIII.   Of  Obtaining  Eternal  Salvation 
only  by  the  Name  of  Christ. 
25 
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XX.   Of  the  Authority  of  the  Church. 
XXI.   Of    the    Authority    of    General 
Councils. 
XXIII.   Of  Ministering  in  the  Congrega- 
tion. 
XXVI.   Of  the  Unworthiness  of  Ministers 
which  hinders  not  the  Effect  of 
the  Sacraments. 
XXIX.   Of  the  Wicked  which  eat  not  of 
the  Body  of  Christ  in  the  Use 
of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
XXXIII.   Of  Excommunicated  Persons. 
XXXV.   Of  the  Homilies. 
XXXVI.   Of  consecration  of  Bishops  and 
Ministers. 
XXXVII.  Of  the  Power  of  Civil  Magis- 
trates. 

These    omissions    fall    naturally    into    four 

groups : 

1.  The  first  relates  to  the  universality  of  the 
atonement,  and  relieves  the  doctrine  of  its  pre- 
destinarian  implications. 

2.  The  second  concerns  the  value  and  potency 
of  the  sacraments  per  se.    This  is  emphatically 
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denied  by  Methodism,  which  thus  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  ritualism. 

3.  Certain  Articles  which  define  and  empha- 
size the  power  and  authority  of  the  Church. 
This  was  based  upon  the  exclusive  value  of 
"good  works"  as  subsequent  to  justification,  the 
peculiar  value  of  the  ritual,  the  monopoly  of 
ministerial  functions  by  regularly-ordained 
clergymen,  and  the  power  and  validity  of  ex- 
communication in  all  its  consequences.  This 
was  all,  as  by  a  pen-stroke,  denied  and  elimi- 
nated. These  changes  are  in  the  direction  of 
universality,  and  set  the  Methodist  Mind  free 
to  recognize  spiritual  power  wherever  mani- 
fested, and  to  respond  to  spiritual  intimations 
from  any  source  of  which  reason  may  approve. 

4.  A  few  Articles  were  omitted  because  of  re- 
duplication. Thus  Article  III,  on  the  Nicene 
Creed,  is  in  substance  incorporated  in  the  pre- 
ceding Articles  in  the  revision.  This  may  pos- 
sibly denote  a  further  emancipation  from  pa- 
tristic influence ;  but  further  than  this  it  has  no 

theological  significance. 
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In  addition  to  these  omissions  a  majority  of 
the  remaining  Articles  are  more  or  less  modified 
in  order  to  render  them  consistent,  and  to  free 
them  from  all  that  depends  upon  or  logically  sus- 
tains the  doctrines  which  had  been  rejected.  A 
few  other  changes  were  made :  the  conception  of 
the  resurrection  was  modified  by  eliminating  a 
reference  to  aa  body  of  flesh  and  bones;"  the 
idea  of  the  incarnation,  by  denying  the  Incar- 
nate Word  to  be  of  the  actual  "substance  of 
Mary;"  the  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  is  altered  by  omitting  the 
words,  "begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father."  Original  sin  is  saved  from  condemna- 
tion as  a  fault,  and  the  fact  of  such  sin  is  as- 
serted without  the  elaboration  found  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles. 

This  body  of  negative  conclusions  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  The  Methodist  Mind 
perceives  a  mystery  in  the  temporal  relation  of 
the  Father  and  Son ;  it  rejects  all  possibility  of 
Mariolatry;  does  not  assert  that  Christ  de- 
scended into  Hades;  does  not  insist  upon  the 
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Nicene  Creed  as  in  itself  authoritative;  it  re- 
jects the  Apocrypha  from  the  Canon ;  it  neither 
holds  that  personal  fault  inheres  in  original  sin 
nor  attempts  an  explication  of  that  idea ;  it  be- 
lieves in  the  acceptability  of  kindly  human  deeds 
and  in  the  possibility  of  human  holiness ;  it  de- 
nies the  absolute  predestination  of  a  given  num- 
ber of  mortals  by  God's  arbitrary  choice;  and 
denies  also  that  the  sacraments  are  in  themselves 
efficacious. 

The  Methodist  Mind  perceives  actual  spirit- 
uality in  men  of  unlike  faith  and  practice,  and 
hence  denies  that  any  Church  is  the  exclusive 
keeper  or  interpreter  of  the  Word;  it  believes 
that  the  gospel  can  be  preached  by  any  man  of 
proper  gifts  under  fitting  circumstances ;  it  em- 
phatically rejects  the  idea  of  Sacramentarianism 
in  its  every  form ;  it  denies  the  power  of  excom- 
munication, and  would  treat  all  men  in  a  Chris- 
tian spirit. 

Thus  from  a  mass  of  negative  considerations 

the  Methodist  mind  arises  in  definite  outline 

and  power;  so  that  in  good  hope  we  may  turn 
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to  the  positive  elements  in  the  Twenty-four 
Articles  retained  by  Methodism.  These  fall 
naturally  into  five  groups : 

1.  The  Trinity,  setting  forth  the  usual  ortho- 
dox conception,  but  with  less  detail. 

2.  The  Scriptures  (Articles  V-VI).  These 
Articles  contain,  first,  a  statement  of  the  Canon, 
which  includes  "those  books  of  whose  authority 
there  never  was  any  doubt  in  the  Church."  To 
some  minds  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  may 
seem  open  to  question ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  suc- 
cinct to  make  clear  the  position  of  the  Church  in 
accepting  the  thirty-nine  Books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  twenty-seven  of  the  New.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Articles  advance  a  theory  of 
interpretation,  and  thus  meet  one  of  the  urgent 
questions  of  present-day  theology.  When  the 
Articles  were  adopted  by  the  new  Church  the  art 
of  Biblical  criticism  as  we  now  know  it  was  but 
dawning,  and  most  of  the  material  which  it  uses 
was  unknown.  It  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that, 
under   such   conditions,   there  was   adopted   a 

formula  broad  enough  to  cover  the  discoveries 
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of  the  intervening  years.    The  following  points 
are  to  be  noted : 

a.  The  Articles  advance  no  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, nor  so  much  as  affirm  it  as  a  fact.  The 
wise  and  scholarly  man  who  revised  the  Articles, 
fervent  believer  in  the  Scriptures,  "homo  unius 
libri"  as  he  was,  perceived  that  spiritual  power 
was  so  manifest  in  the  Books  themselves  that 
there  was  no  need  for  fences  and  hedges  of  doc- 
trine and  formula  to  guard  their  sanctity,  after 
the  rabbinical  manner.  It  sufficed  to  set  this 
quality  forth,  and  to  assert — 

b.  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  nec- 
essary to  salvation.  This  certainly  is  a  calm  and 
moderate  statement,  which  all  ages  can  unhesi- 
tatingly indorse.  The  stream  of  spiritual  en- 
deavor rises  early  in  human  history,  and  flows 
in  increasing  power  until  it  merges  in  the  infin- 
ity of  Divine  Love  through  the  revelation  in 
Christ.  The  Scriptures  are  the  product  of  this 
development;  its  every  essential  phase  has  pos- 
ited its  influence  therein;  it  is  a  fair  and  ade- 
quate transcript  of  this  evolution,  and  accessible 
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to  all  minds.  Whatsoever  theory  does  not  har- 
monize with  this  mass  of  data  is  by  that  very 
fact  disproven,  as  fails  every  geological  hypoth- 
esis that  belies  the  rocks. 

c.  It  is  not  required  by  these  Articles  of  Faith 
to  believe  literally  all  that  the  Scriptures  assert. 
Every  portion  of  Scripture  must  be  considered 
and  rationally  interpreted,  because  every  such 
portion  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  requires  rational 
explanation.  Individual  judgment  is  free  to 
adopt  that  interpretation  which  seems  best  to 
harmonize  the  data. 

d.  The  Old  Testament  is  the  foreshadowing 
of  the  New.  Once  this  was  held  to  be  symbolical 
and  allegorical ;  but  it  is  possible  now  to  perceive 
a  deeper  truth  underlying  this  declaration. 
Spiritual  truths  dimly  perceived,  and  spiritually 
sanctioned  aspirations,  were  outworked  in  ritual 
and  in  popular  life,  and  in  the  visions  of  the 
seers ;  these  all  find  their  consummation  and  ful- 
fillment, as  by  natural  law,  in  the  full  revelation 
of  Christ. 

One  thing  is  clear, — this  Article  of  Faith  is 
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adamantine ;  as  acceptable  to  every  logical  mind 
to-day  as  ever  in  the  past ;  it  is  a  marvelous  an- 
ticipation of  the  needs  of  the  twentieth  century, 
a  tribute  to  genius.  The  Methodist  Mind  is 
free  to  follow  truth;  it  has  no  call  to  struggle 
with  alleged  heresies,  and,  giving  thanks  for  this 
rich  grace,  may  call  on  every  science  to  throw 
on  the  search-lights,  that  darkness  may  every- 
where be  overcome. 

3.  Upon  the  basis  of  Scripture,  so  interpreted, 
the  Methodist  Mind  erects  its  theology.  It  per- 
ceives that  the  ground  sustains  the  conception 
of  the  Trinity  which  has  long  obtained,  and 
passes  thence  to  the  "Person  of  Christ."  He  is 
perceived  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  incarnate  in 
Jesus  under  the  full  conditions  of  human  life, 
and  suffering  death  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of 
men.  This  raises  the  question  of  the  Atone- 
ment. Unquestionably  this  was  considered  sac- 
rificial and  centering  for  its  vital  power  in  the 
death  of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  whereby,  in  some 
way,  he  made  satisfaction  for  the  guilt  and  sin 

of  the  whole  world.    This  idea  powerfully  influ- 
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enced  the  Methodist  imagination,  and  every 
phase  in  the  Articles  of  Religion  which  alludes 
thereto  was  carefully  conserved.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  but  true  to  the  facts  to  add  that  this 
phase  of  the  Atonement  was  never  carefully  rea- 
soned by  Mr.  Wesley,  or  his  fellow  preachers; 
it  was  received  by  them  from  the  past  as  a  cardi- 
nal doctrine,  which,  as  it  never  clashed  with  the 
observed  facts  of  spiritual  life,  was  never  ques- 
tioned. In  our  time,  philosophic  Christianity 
has  questioned  this  emphasis  upon  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  has  sought  to  transfer  it  to  his  life. 
It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  say  whether,  in 
view  of  new  conceptions  and  developments,  such 
an  interpretation  would  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  Mr.  Wesley;  however,  he  himself  was 
certainly  never  barred  from  following  the  best 
thought  he  could  attain  by  the  mere  phraseology 
of  the  Articles  of  Religion  of  the  Church,  which 
he  acknowledged.  The  early  Methodist  Mind 
was  never  clear  concerning  the  exact  manner  in 
which  the  sacrificial  death  of  Jesus  was  made 

effective  for  all  mankind.  Theories  ranged  from 
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a  commercial  substitution  to  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  later  governmental  theory;  but  they 
served  more  for  illustration  than  for  doctrine. 
Practically,  and  this  was  the  dominant  thought 
of  Methodism,  it  was  held  that,  through  the 
death  of  Jesus,  sinful  men  might  approach  Di- 
vinity and  find  redemption.  Here  was  an  idea 
which  admitted  of  powerful  presentation,  and 
under  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  circuit-riders 
swayed  the  minds  of  sin-burdened  men,  and 
brought  them  in  anxious-seeking  thousands  to 
the  feet  of  Jesus. 

4.  But  Methodism  saw  most  clearly  and 
worked  most  effectively  from  the  side  of  Anthro- 
pology. The  Methodist  Mind  analyzed  the  hu- 
man soul  with  rare  skill  and  power,  and,  suiting 
its  remedy  to  this  diagnosis,  effected  the  moral 
healing  of  the  multitudes.  The  Articles  of  Ee- 
ligion  affirm  the  following  theses  respecting 
man: 

Human  nature  is  morally  corrupt. 
Every  man  has  actually  sinned. 
No  man  by  his  own  power  can  do  good  or  turn 
to  God. 
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But  deeds  of  human  kindness  are  pleasing  to  God. 
Eegeneration  is  an  actual  change  in  man. 
After  regeneration  a  man  may  again  transgress. 
It  is  possible  to  live  a  holy  life. 

These  propositions  stand  essentially  un- 
changed; all  the  light  which  the  careful  obser- 
vation of  nearly  two  centuries  has  thrown  upon 
spiritual  problems  has  not  tended  to  alter  this 
analysis.  By  asserting  the  actual  corruption  of 
human  nature,  Methodism  guarded  its  concep- 
tion of  original  sin  from  Pelagianism,  which 
would  empty  it  of  all  significance;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  refrained  from  violating  logic  by 
imputing  personal  guilt  thereto ;  and  then,  with 
singular  modesty,  described  this  corruption  as 
that  "whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  orig- 
inal righteousness,  and  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil,  and  that  continually." 

Consistently  with  this  fact,  Methodism  as- 
serted that  all  good  deeds  were  done,  not  by  hu- 
man power,  but  by  the  helping  grace  of  the 
Omnipresent  Spirit.  Good  so  done  could  not 
accrue  to  the  credit  of  man, — hence  falls  the 

Catholic  doctrine  of  the  merit  of  good  works; 
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but  good  works  being  done  were  in  themselves 
evidence  of  such  reciprocity  with  the  spiritual, 
and  hence  pleasant  to  Deity,  and  not  accursed, 
as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  affirmed.  The  great 
truth  which  underlies  this  conception  is  that  of 
a  power  everywhere  present,  and  entirely  ade- 
quate to  overcome  sin,  and  available  to  every 
man  upon  acceptance  of  Jesus  as  Lord.  This, 
also,  was  proof  of  salvation  by  faith ;  subsequent 
to  which,  right  living  depended  upon  a  continu- 
ance of  those  conditions  which  first  induced  it ; 
and  as  the  possibility  of  rejecting  these  con- 
ditions was  always  present,  so  they  were  to  be 
condemned  who  held  that,  after  regeneration, 
it  was  impossible  for  man  to  sin. 

Having  guarded  the  conception  of  holiness 
from  this  extravagance,  Mr.  Wesley  protected 
it  on  the  other  hand  by  striking  out  the  orig- 
inal Article  which  denied  to  men  the  possibility 
of  living  the  Christ-life  in  purity  and  truth. 
Such  a  constant  endeavor  to  avoid  extremes  and 
to  strike  a  just  balance  is  a  characteristic  of  the 

Methodist  Mind. 
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5.  The  last  general  division  relates  to  the 
Church.  Here  keen  common  sense  purges  away 
useless  and  dangerous  doctrines,  and  founds  the 
institutions  of  the  Church  upon  rational' 
grounds.  There  is  given  a  clear  and  succinct 
definition,  which  determines  the  further  rela- 
tions of  the  organization:  "A  congregation  of 
faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered according  to  Christ's  ordinance."  Very 
naturally,  then,  is  "speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue"  forhidden,  and  the  miraculous  and  mys- 
tical power  of  the  sacrament  denied :  faith  alone 
renders  it  effective;  priesthood,  as  such,  is  thus 
rejected,  for  the  sacrificial  element  is  excluded. 
The  ministry  is  exempted  from  peculiar  laws  of 
celibacy,  and  marriage  placed  upon  a  plane  of 
sanctified  reason.  Yet  decency  and  order  re- 
quire the  use  of  appropriate  rites  and  forms,  and 
common  sense  requires  the  adhesion  to  them  on 
the  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Church.  In- 
dividuality in  property  is  recognized,  and  liber- 
ality inculcated. 
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Each  of  these  propositions  will  well  stand  the 
test  of  reason,  and  by  them  the  Methodist  Mind 
commends  itself  to  the  great  thought  of  the 
world. 

III. 

A  Philosophy  of  Life. 

Every  religion  is  in  a  sense  a  philosophy.  It 
sums  up  the  issues  of  life,  and  derives  certain 
governing  rules  by  which  conduct  is  to  be  con- 
trolled. This  is  a  function  of  philosophy.  In 
one  form  or  another,  through  the  ages,  two  phil- 
osophical systems  have  contended  for  human  al- 
legiance; the  fundamental  thought  of  one  has 
been  "self-denial,"  of  the  other  "temperance." 
Their  historic  forms  and  the  arguments  by  which 
each  creed  has  been  justified  are  familiar :  Cyn- 
ics and  Stoics  long  contended  with  Epicureans, 
and  the  same  contentions  reappear  in  other  ages. 
It  is  an  inevitable  conflict,  in  which  each  man 
must  choose  his  side,  unless  he  yields  his  sover- 
eignty to  impulse,  or  is  shut  by  circumstances  in 

hard  unyielding  necessity.     But  the  appeal  of 
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religion  as  well  as  philosophy  is,  for  the  most 
part,  to  men  whose  circumstances  allow  a  meas- 
ure of  self -direction ;  hence  religions  fall  into 
one  or  another  group,  as  indicated  by  this  dif- 
ferentiating thought. 

In  this  classification,  primitive  Methodism  is 
easily  placed ;  she  followed  closely  the  standard 
of  self-denial.  The  reasons  for  this  were  potent, 
nor  consistently  with  her  ideals  could  she  have 
done  otherwise.  Philosophical  temperance  has 
never  been  able  to  adhere  to  its  ideal;  little  by 
little,  temperance  concedes  more  to  personal  de- 
sire. So  the  singularly  normal  ideas  of  Epi- 
curus yielded  gradually  to  that  indulgence 
which,  in  time,  stigmatized  the  name  Epicurean. 
Precisely  such  a  condition  existed  in  England 
and  America  at  the  time  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment. The  Puritan  idea  had  been  lost  in  the 
reaction ;  the  Anglican  Kef ormation,  at  most  but 
moderately  spiritual,  had  been  unable  to  stay 
this  tendency.  Moderation  became  intemper- 
ance, and  liberty  license;  the  whole  land  ran 

riot  in  its  pursuit  of  pleasures,  for  the  most  part 
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gross  and  sensual.  To  cry  moderation  and  tem- 
perance at  such  a  time  would  have  been  idle. 
Sterner  words,  more  rigorous  ideals,  were  de- 
manded. An  instinctive  appreciation  of  the 
conditions  placed  Methodism  among  the  forces 
which  stood  for  self-denial. 

Her  profound  spiritual  impulses  tended  in  the 
same  direction  as  well.  Very  clearly  did  her 
teachers  understand  that  spiritual  life  is  a  strug- 
gle between  divine  suggestion  and  worldly  al- 
lurement; a  struggle  for  supremacy  whose  bit- 
terness was  but  prolonged  by  compromise.  In 
such  a  case,  decision,  self-denial,  and  renunci- 
ation were  the  profoundest  wisdom.  These  con- 
clusions of  reason  were  enforced  by  observation. 
Again  and  again  had  fervent  piety  declined  as 
men  became  entangled  in  affairs  of  the  world. 
For  example,  it  had  been  noted  how  costly  attire 
quickened  evil  prepossessions,  and  even  aroused 
latent  sensuality;  how  indulgence  of  appetite 
strengthened  such  tendencies,  and  dulled  fine 
spiritual  vision ;  but,  mostly,  that  things  of  this 

nature  cumbered  the  ground,  consumed  time  and 
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strength,  developed  a  hundred  trivial  relations, 
innocent  enough  in  themselves,  but  in  their  total- 
ity greatly  restricting  spiritual  freedom  and  ac- 
tivity ;  and  this  when  and  where  there  was  need 
of  every  workman,  where  the  Christian  soldier 
must  be  girded  for  a  campaign,  rather  than  en- 
ervated in  enjoyment  of  past  victories. 

But  Methodism  never  counted  self-denial  as 
itself  a  virtue,  but  only  a  means  to  such  good 
activity  as  was  incumbent  upon  Christians.  If 
they  were  restrained  from  extravagance,  it  was 
only  that  more  might  be  given  to  the  needy ;  if 
social  circumspection  were  required,  it  was  that 
time  and  strength  might  be  had  for  deeds  of 
mercy.  The  single  society  in  London  mustered 
a  company  of  one  hundred  volunteer  visitors 
upon  the  sick;  and  this  not  for  an  emergency, 
but  as  a  permanent  institution.  Indeed,  Meth- 
odism was  characterized  by  its  deeds  of  mercy 
as  prominently  as  by  its  spiritual  activities. 
Her  people  visited  the  prisoners  in  the  jails, 
ministered  to  the  sick  and  aged,  gathered  the 

children  in  her  schools  and  orphanages,  antici- 
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pated  modern  methods  of  philanthropy,  pat- 
terned themselves  after  the  similitude  of  the 
Good  Samaritan, — not  asking  questions  of  creed, 
hut  solely  concerned  with  human  need.  Such 
activities  saved  self-denial  from  the  bitterness 
and  vacuity  to  which  it  is  prone,  exorcised  the 
demon  of  self-righteousness  which  often  enters 
the  house  swept  free  from  its  gauds,  and  pre- 
served sweetness  and  sanity.  Thus  self-denial 
involved  no  unhappiness  nor  miserable  self-re- 
nunciation; on  the  contrary,  Methodists  were  a 
pre-eminently  happy  folk.  Saved  from  vex- 
atious worldliness,  they  found  enjoyment  in 
character  and  in  spiritual  pleasures;  their  re- 
ligion brought  them  abundant  peace  and  joy, 
and  thus  commended  itself  to  thousands;  self- 
denial  was  robbed  of  its  ill  savor  and  presented 
in  a  new  light.  It  was  seen  to  be  identical  with 
that  phenomenon  wherein  a  man  seeking  to  be 
rich  foregoes  pleasure  and  indulgence,  and  con- 
centrates his  energies  upon  his  business ;  or  one 
desiring  knowledge,  denies  himself  relaxation, 

and  consecrates  himself  to  study,  finding  his 
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reward  in  the  exquisite  sense  of  new  ideas.  So 
the  people  called  Methodists,  desiring  holiness, 
put  aside  all  counter  inclinations,  and  sought 
steadfastly  for  the  desired  haven,  and  found 
abundant  felicity  in  the  search  and  the  attain- 
ment. 

IV. 

Anticipations  oe  Science. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Methodist  Mind 
to  consider  religion  from  the  view-point  of  ex- 
perience. Its  data  are  the  result  of  spiritual 
empiricism;  facts  of  life  have  been  frankly  ac- 
knowledged, and  remedies  sought  that  would 
produce  verifiable  results. 

This  attitude  was  shown  first  in  relation  to 
the  Scriptures.  These  were  acknowledged  as 
transcripts  of  human  experience.  The  appeal 
which  they  made  to  the  heart  was  not  to  be 
evaded  by  idealization,  thus  placing  them  above 
common  men;  or  by  allegory,  which  could  be 
made  to  sanction  any  code  at  will  of  the  inter- 
preter.    Thus  to  Methodism  the  Scriptures  ac- 
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quired  a  function  which  had  been  long  ignored, 
and  became  an  unerring  guide  to  experience. 
To  the  study  thereof  her  first  leader  brought  a 
ripe  scholarship,  rare  critical  acumen,  and 
sound  judgment;  his  interpretations  often  an- 
ticipated the  conclusions  of  modern  scholars. 
The  standards  of  experience  thus  perceived 
were  contrasted  with  actual  attainments,  and 
the  discrepancies  noted  with  scientific  fidelity. 
Not  by  glossing  over  ugly  emotions,  not  by  emas- 
culating the  glory  of  the  promises,  did  the  first 
Methodists  seek  to  justify  their  spiritual  con- 
dition. The  Holy  Club  at  Oxford  sought  for 
holiness,  and  their  constant  penance  and  inward 
struggle  revealed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
themselves;  with  unerring  analysis  they  gave 
plain  names  to  the  tempers  which  lurked  within 
themselves,  and  to  the  marked  tendencies  of 
their  time.  They  analyzed  the  soul  as  a  modern 
chemist  would  a  substance  submitted  to  his  judg- 
ment. On  the  basis  of  such  conclusions  they 
sought  for  better  things. 

When,  then,  this  longing  became  reality,  none 
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were  better  qualified  than  themselves  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  spiritual  life  which 
had  begun  in  them;  they  best  knew  wherein  it 
was  differentiated  from  the  religion  of  reason 
only,  of  stricture,  or  of  ritualism;  they  per- 
ceived its  essence,  and  carefully  formulated  the 
steps  by  which  it  had  been  attained.  Thence- 
forward they  preached  as  men  who  knew,  and 
testified  to  facts  of  life  definitely  experienced. 
They  found  proof  of  their  doctrine  in  new  spir- 
itual powers,  in  facts  which  were  open  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  all.  Scripture  had  afforded  them 
an  hypothesis;  but  experimental  verification 
had  transmuted  hypothesis  into  undoubted  prin- 
ciple and  law. 

On  such  a  basis  they  constructed  an  art  of 
spirituality,  in  which  many  of  them  became 
wonderfully  skilled.  The  primitive  societies 
became  spiritual  schools,  in  which  problems 
were  discussed  after  the  natural  method  of  a 
later  day ;  they  were  clinics,  in  which  the  actual 
experiences  of  men  and  women  presented  the 

cases.    Thus  was  developed  a  power  of  dealing 
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with  struggling  souls,  unsurpassed  before  or 
since. 

The  doctrines  of  Methodism  were  the  out- 
growth of  empirical  data;  deduced  therefrom, 
or  thereby  proven  if  controverted.  They  were 
simply  the  enunciation  of  the  broad  facts  of 
human  nature,  perceived  in  contemporary  life 
and  correlated  with  the  Scriptures. 

In  all  this  there  is  an  anticipation  of  modern 
science.  First  of  all  as  to  method.  Modern  sci- 
ence is  the  result  of  the  scientific  method;  is, 
in  fact,  a  certain  sort  of  "Methodism."  Three 
cardinal  elements  appear  in  the  methods  of  sci- 
ence,— observation,  induction  or  hypothesis,  and 
verification.  It  is  precisely  these  three  things 
which  distinguish  the  intellectual  mode  of  Meth- 
odism. She  carefully  observed  the  spiritual 
facts,  collating  and  clarifying  the  same  with 
rare  skill.  When  this  was  done,  tentative  form- 
ulas were  deduced ;  tradition  was  discarded,  the 
dominant  theologies  were  put  aside;  her  tenets 
were  to  be  founded  on  facts.    Not  less  nobly  did 

she  turn  to  verification;  however  alluring  the 
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proposition,  it  was  first  to  be  tested,  and,  if 
found  wanting,  to  be  frankly  rejected.  It  was 
only  when  Methodism  had  thus,  tested  her  tenets 
that  she  taught  them  as  truth ;  but  having  once 
accepted  them,  she  held  true  to  them  at  the  risk 
even  of  martyrdom.  Again  and  again  said  Wes- 
ley, "I  can  not  deny  the  facts;"  and  often  did 
he  plead  the  facts  as  the  sufficient  justification 
of  an  idea.  This  is  the  spirit  of  science, — fidel- 
ity to  truth  which  masters  the  world. 

But  if  the  anticipations  of  science  are  remark- 
able as  respects  the  intellectual  method,  they  are 
no  less  so  in  regard  to  the  body  of  principles 
enunciated.  Leading  educators,  essaying  the 
prophetic,  have  declared  that  the  religion  of  the 
future  will  be  a  spiritual  psychology.  Precisely 
this  position  was  assumed  by  Methodism  a  cen- 
tury before  psychology — spiritual  or  otherwise 
— had  been  at  all  bruited.  Religion  is  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the 
human;  it  is  right  and  fitting  to  investigate 
these  sacred  processes,  that  we  may  know  the 

truth.    For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  has 
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Methodism  done  this  with  all  possible  discrimi- 
nation and  with  magnificent  result.  She  has 
not  only  uplifted  millions,  but  she  has  in  the 
process  amassed  vast  treasures  of  data,  which 
must  constitute  the  basis  of  the  science  of  "spir- 
itual psychology"  when  it  comes. 

In  a  third  way  has  Methodism  anticipated 
modern  science.  Philology  has  revolutionized 
our  conception  of  the  Bible;  creeds  formed  in 
the  past  are  in  many  cases  antiquated  by  her 
disclosures ;  heresies,  so  called,  rack  many  insti- 
tutions. From  all  this  has  Methodism  been 
saved,  because  she  anticipated  these  disclosures 
of  science.  Her  conception  of  the  Scriptures 
is  essentially  modern, — "they  contain  all  things 
essential  to  salvation."  "Whatever  can  not  be 
proven  by  them  is  not  required  as  an  article  of 
faith."  She  interprets  them  as  a  transcript  of 
life,  exhibiting  the  spiritual  possibilities  of  all 
men;  hence  discerns  in  them  a  sacredness  and 
power  that  gives  the  Bible  an  indefeasible  pre- 
eminence. 
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V. 

Rapid  and  Genebal,  Acceptance. 

Numerous  religious  movements  in  human  his- 
tory have  developed  great  power  and  secured 
the  adhesion  of  multitudes,  transformed  char- 
acter, and  eliminated  from  society  a  corruption 
which  elsewise  must  have  doomed  it.  Such  a 
movement  was  Apostolic  Christianity;  in  some 
respects  that  also  under  Arius  among  heathen 
tribes;  so  also  historv  chronicles  marked  re- 
vivals  under  St.  Francis  and  Peter  Waldus, 
under  Luther  and  John  Knox.  In  the  same 
class  belongs  Methodism,  yielding  to  none  in 
fervor,  extent,  efficiency,  and  persistency. 
Within  fifty  years,  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons were  enrolled  in  its  formal  organization, 
while  many  times  this  number  had  been  pro- 
foundly affected  by  its  influences.  At  the  close 
of  another  half  century  the  number  of  members 
had  been  multiplied  by  ten,  and  in  another  fifty 
years  almost  by  ten  again.  A  growth  so  rapid, 
so  unvarying,  so  extensive,  is  not  surpassed  in 
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history.  What  adds  to  the  phenomenon  is,  that 
it  is  a  triumph  of  spirit  rather  than  organism; 
it  marks  the  expanding  influence  of  the  Meth- 
odist idea.  At  the  end  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  the  Mind  of  Methodism  is  as 
distinct  as  ever,  retaining  its  cardinal  qualities, 
and  hardly  showing  the  mutations  of  time.  Its 
essential  power  of  propagation  is  unabated,  and 
it  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  social  ideals. 

In  these  conditions  there  are  two  phenomena 
of  rare  interest, — the  rapid  and  general  accept- 
ance of  the  Methodist  idea,  and  the  relative  non- 
evolution  of  the  Methodist  Mind. 

The  rapid  spread  of  Methodism  is  a  world 
phenomenon,  and  hence  can  not  be  explained 
by  local  conditions.  In  England  it  has  moved 
steadily  to  the  front  rank  of  the  Dissenting 
Churches;  in  Canada  it  has  likewise  attained 
an  enviable  pre-eminence;  in  Australia  it  has 
combined  to  form  an  aggressive  Church,  num- 
bering one  in  seven  of  the  population;  in  the 
United  States  it  totals  six  millions,  with  twice 

as  many  adherents,  and  far  exceeds  any  other 
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Church  in  its  constituency ;  in  China  and  Japan 
it  has  increased  its  membership  by  ten  per- 
centum  a  year,  and  enrolls  almost  a  quarter  of 
the  Protestant  converts  in  those  countries ;  in 
India  it  is  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  demand 
upon  its  teaching  and  its  nurture ;  it  is  strongly 
intrenched  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Scan- 
dinavia, and  upon  the  Continent  meets  with  in- 
creasing favor.  Only  among  the  Romance  na- 
tions of  Southern  Europe  and  South  America 
does  it  fail  of  its  accustomed  success;  and  even 
here  bids  fair  erelong  to  overpass  the  barriers 
which  have  hitherto  restricted  it.  Obviously 
the  explanation  of  this  expansion  does  not  in- 
here in  local  conditions  or  racial  aptitudes. 

To  begin  with,  Methodism  is  an  instinctively 
missionary  impulse;  her  appeal  is  to  the  whole 
world.  Whatever  limitations  there  are,  are  not 
of  her  own  making,  but  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  Methodism  has  at  all  times  evinced  a 
profound  consciousness  of  her  destiny  and  func- 
tion ;  knocking  at  all  doors,  she  has  found  many 

to  open,  which  less  audacious  evangelists  would 
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have  deemed  it  unwise  to  essay.  This,  however, 
but  leads  to  the  threshold  of  the  problem, — 
Why  have  diverse  peoples  responded  so  readily 
to  her  appeal,  and  what  is  the  secret  of  her 
power  ? 

We  turn  our  attention  to  the  progress  of 
Methodism  in  the  United  States,  where  her  chief 
victories  have  been  won.  Conclusions  reached 
from  such  a  study  may  then  be  applied  to  the 
larger  problem.  A  mental  habit  has  in  part 
been  developed  of  attributing  this  to  her  su- 
perior economy  under  special  Divine  favor. 
But  this  is  both  unjust  and  evades  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  The  same  phenomena  occur  under 
differing  economies,  and  her  social  forms  have 
been  at  once  varying  and  at  variance  with  demo- 
cratic ideals,  hindering  rather  than  helping  in 
the  advance.  On  the  other  hand,  even  the  most 
mystical  piety  does  not  conceive  that  Divine 
favor  acts  directly  and  without  recourse  to  nat- 
ural forces.  The  problem  is  to  understand  what 
these  favored  conditions  are,  in  order  that  we 

intelligently  accord  ourselves  with  them. 
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The  mass  of  mankind  is  not  given  to  theory 
and  speculation;  religions  whose  nurture  is 
chiefly  doctrinal  do  not  appeal  to  the  popular 
mind.  The  unusual  freedom  from  abstraction 
which  characterizes  Methodist  theology — the  ac- 
ceptance without  overmuch  discussion  of  those 
truths  concerning  which  the  generality  of  Chris- 
tendom is  agreed,  thus  building  on  a  broad 
foundation — has  enabled  Methodism  to  secure 
a  hearing  from  all  unbiased  classes.  Every 
theological  distinction  eliminates  those  who  hold 
the  contrary  view,  and  thus  narrows  the  con- 
stituency. With  singular  wisdom,  Methodism 
avoided  this  error,  and  rejected -from  its  creed 
every  debatable  issue,  unless  it  were  vital  to  its 
purpose.  Dislike  of  theology  has  its  positive 
side  in  love  of  fact.  On  this  point  also  Meth- 
odism has  met  the  popular  mind.  Her  entire 
scheme  of  theology  is  based  upon  fact  as  per- 
ceived; it  is  concrete,  something  that  the  mind 
can  readily  apprehend ;  it  is  the  "demonstration 
of  the  Spirit."  This  quality  has  produced  con- 
viction where  logic  has  failed;  has  attracted 
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popular  attention  where  elegant  oratory  and 
profound  thought  have  been  i'gnored.  Meth- 
odism met  the  mass  of  mankind  upon  their  own 
ground,  dealt  with  them  after  their  own  man- 
ner, and  argued  with  them  in  syllogisms  of  their 
own.  In  her  presentation,  religion  was  as  evi- 
dent to  the  observer  as  to  the  convert;  hence 
would  spread  at  times  in  ever-increasing  power, 
until  the  cumulative  evidence  had  won  all  minds 
within  the  range  of  its  influence  which  were 
capable  of  response  to  such  presentation.  These 
"revivals"  were  the  logical  result  of  the  genius 
of  Methodism. 

The  emphasis  of  Methodism  upon  ideals 
voiced  a  longing  of  humanity.  It  were  not 
worth  while  much  to  sacrifice  to  attain  a  relig- 
ion which  burdened  the  soul  with  constant  spir- 
itual stress;  but  it  was  quite  another  thing  to 
attain  one,  whose  goal — visible  and  feasible — 
was  perfect  love.  This  ideal  was  brought  within 
the  range  of  the  practical  by  a  wise  emphasis 
upon  "the  power,  not  ourselves,  that  works  for 
righteousness."      Discouraged    and    despairing 
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hearts  revived  under  the  influence  of  such  an 
idea.  What  was  impossible  to  man  was  clearly 
possible  to  the  Divine  Spirit;  and  the  demon- 
stration of  this  induced  even  degenerate  and 
abandoned  men  to  essay  the  new  life. 

Her  general  philosophy  of  life  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  same  result.  The  generality 
of  mankind  must  perforce  deny  themselves  lux- 
uries ;  they  may  have  desire  for  them,  or  in  their 
hearts  have  envy  for  the  more  fortunate,  but  the 
fact  remains ;  and  joy,  if  it  comes,  must  journey 
along  other  avenues.  Methodism  put  herself  in 
sympathy  with  this  mood  by  her  view  of  life; 
she  opened  new  resources  to  multitudes;  un- 
folded a  spiritual,  and  in  only  a  less  degree  an 
intellectual,  enjoyment  that  had  been  unsus- 
pected, and  which  was  easily  accessible  to  all 
men, — more  so,  indeed,  to  the  poor  than  to  the 
rich.  She  gave  contentment  amid  inexorable 
conditions,  and  her  fundamental  conceptions 
were  thus  singularly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
men,  particularly  in  a  new  country,  where  pri- 
vations were  many  and  resources  few. 
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Here  also  lies  the  explanation  of  a  present- 
day  fact,  which  has  not  a  little  troubled  many- 
minds, — the  relative  absence  from  the  Meth- 
odist communion  of  rich  men  and  of  that  form 
of  culture  which  is  conditioned  by  wealth.  This 
is  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  appeal  which 
she  has  made  to  those  classes  which  are  deprived 
of  such  things,  and  her  more  or  less  tenacious 
insistence  that  rich  as  well  as  poor  shall  sub- 
scribe to  her  philosophy  of  life.  Thus,  while 
heredity  or  spiritual  affiliation  has  at  times 
counterbalanced  social  ties,  the  genius  of  Meth- 
odism makes  it  certain  that  these  are  exceptional 
instances,  and  forbids  the  hope,  if  hope  it  be, 
that  any  large  number  of  the  rich  will  remain 
subject  to  her  conditions. 

The  influences  which  we  have  thus  analyzed 
are  seen  to  appeal  to  the  practical  sense,  rather 
than  to  the  imagination ;  to  the  common  reason, 
rather  than  the  theoretical ;  to  the  ethical,  rather 
than  the  aesthetic;  and  hence  must  be  most  effi- 
cient where  such  qualities  are  dominant  in  class 

or  race.    Consequently,  Methodism  has  had  but 
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little  success  among  the  Romance  nations.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  superior  excellence,  but  of 
temperament ;  and  in  the  matter  of  genius  there 
are  limitations.  Wherever  the  practical  tem- 
perament, touched  with  emotional  qualities 
abounds — and  this  in  general  is  the  case — 
Methodism  has  met  with  gratifying  responses. 
We  find  the  secret  of  this  expansion  to  consist, 
not  in  superior  adaptation  of  economy,  not 
wholly  in  a  fervent  missionary  spirit,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  Mind  of  Methodism  is  the  mind  of 
the  average  man,  touched  to  fervent  piety  by 
communion  with  the  Divine. 

VI. 

Relative  Fixity  of  Type. 

During  the  last  generation  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  has  been  applied  to  nature  and  human 
society,  and  generally  with  astonishing  results. 
Modifications  which  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  have  been  interpreted  by  the  formula, 
"conformity  to  environment,"  which  summa- 
rizes those  forces  which  act  upon  the  individual 
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from  without.  By  reason  of  this  hypothesis 
many  things  once  inscrutable  become  clear,  and 
social  progress  is  made  intelligible.  A  chang- 
ing environment  requires  as  its  corollary  a 
change  in  particulars.  This  general  require- 
ment is  largely  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  last  hundred  years  have 
witnessed  more  social  changes  than  many  cen- 
turies preceding  combined.  In  common  with 
these  transformations,  theologies  and  ecclesi- 
astical systems  have  been  modified  until,  in 
some  cases,  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  their 
prototypes.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  Mind  of 
Methodism,  we  find  an  exception  so  singular 
that  it  becomes  a  phenomenon  of  non-evolution. 
It  is  not  meant,  indeed,  that  the  Methodist  Mind 
has  resisted  all  external  influences  and  evinced 
no  modification  whatever — for  this  would  both 
be  untrue  to  the  facts  and  would  imply  sad  life- 
lessness — but,  in  contrast  with  contemporary 
religious  types,  the  changes  are  insignificant,  and 
their  relative  unimportance  requires  an  expla- 
nation. 
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However,  it  is  first  necessary  to  understand 
what  the  changes  are  which  have  been  made  to 
the  changing  environment.  It  is  at  once  sug- 
gested that  the  philosophy  of  life  has  undergone 
a  change.  Rigid  self-denial  is  not  only  excep- 
tional, but  is  scarcely  inculcated;  a  measure  of 
personal  indulgence  in  dress,  tastes,  and  pleas- 
ures is  permitted,  that  seems  in  striking  contrast 
with  primitive  Methodism.  But  this  contrast 
may  be  overestimated  easily;  its  real  signifi- 
cance is  to  be  ascertained  in  relation  to  the 
standards  of  life.  It  may  be  said  fairly  that 
these  have  risen  in  a  .corresponding  degree,  so 
that  the  relation  of  the  Methodist  idea  to  the 
general  life  is  unchanged.  If  this  be  so,  the 
evolution  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  the 
idea  of  a  self-denial  approximating  the  average 
of  civilization  is  intact.  More  than  this  savors 
of  self-righteousness,  and  is  neither  demanded 
by  the  real  spirit  of  Methodism,  nor  was  it  prac- 
ticed by  her  founders.  The  details  have 
changed,  but  not  the  philosophy.  In  a  con- 
gested civilization,  recreation  takes  new  forms; 
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individual  pleasures  become  social;  the  village 
green  yields  to  the  athletic  park  and  the  audi- 
torium. Methodism,  however,  has  moved  but 
slowly  with  this  current,  and  has  resisted  rather 
than  accelerated  the  movement. 

A  second  seeming  evolution  is  in  terminology 
and  spiritual  type.  Early  Methodism  presented 
certain  well-defined  types  of  religious  experi- 
ence, and. confined  her  formulas  to  an  analysis 
of  these  types.  To-day  these  particular  modes 
of  experience,  while  common  enough,  are  far 
from  universal,  and  many  other  types  are  recog- 
nized. The  real  insistence  of  Methodism  has 
been  upon  a  vital  spirituality,  manifested  in 
experience.  Naturally  the  manifestations  of 
that  spirituality  would  at  first  be  simple ;  then, 
by  the  law  of  growth,  more  complex.  Meth- 
odism derived  her  formulas  from  observation; 
hence  with  the  development  of  further  spiritual 
types,  unless  her  method  were  abandoned,  must 
her  method  become  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive. All  this  involved  no  deviation  from 
the  Methodist  idea,  but  rather  was  its  logical 
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fulfillment.  Thus  insistence  was  still  upon  a 
vital  experience,  though  it  might  be  gradually 
developed  rather  than  suddenly  attained;  holi- 
ness and  perfect  love  remained  as  the  ideal, 
though  growth  was  emphasized  rather  than  the 
instantaneous  operation  of  the  Spirit,  because 
growth  was  perceived  to  be  the  natural  method. 
In  other  respects  Methodism  is  essentially  un- 
changed as  a  mental  state.  Pier  theology  is  un- 
modified, and  her  great  ideas  and  purposes  are 
unaltered.  This  in  the  face  of  changing  theol- 
ogies on  every  side,  and  a  wondrously  different 
civilization.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  the  simplic- 
ity of  her  general  creed,  which  deals  only  with 
those  essential  things  which  had  stood  the  test 
of  centuries,  and  hence  were  liable  still  to  en- 
dure. In  part  it  is  due  to  the  anticipation  of 
the  scientific  method,  which  rendered  it  prob- 
able that  conclusions  based  thereon  would  har- 
monize with  the  results  attained  by  the  same 
method  in  other  fields  of  investigation;  and 
since  recent  progress  in  civilization  is  prima- 
rily the  result  of  the  advancement  of  science 
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the  Methodist  Mind  has  maintained  itself  un- 
changed. 

But  the  underlying  philosophy  is  deeper  still. 
In  evolution  there  are  two  forces, — the  mutable 
and  the  immutable;  the  universe  and  the  Cre- 
ator; the  modified  and  the  Modifier.  Through 
aeons  does  creation  pass  through  countless  trans- 
formation ever  approximating  a  fixed  goal — a 
permanent  type — which  is  the  Perfect.  When 
this  approximation  becomes  exact  we  have  truth 
and  harmony.     Moral  harmony  is  perfect  love. 

Methodism,  observing  the  spiritual  conditions 
which  result  in  such  moral  harmony,  derived 
formulas  which  very  closely  approximate  spir- 
itual truth,  and  declared  them  to  the  world. 
Hence  the  Mind  of  Methodism  very  closely  ap- 
proximates the  thought  of  God,  and  hence  has 
been,  and  will  be,  largely  conserved  from  the 
mutations  of  time. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  observe  that  this  analy- 
sis deals  with  the  impulse  or  genius  of  Meth- 
odism, and  not  with  its  actual  attainments,  for 

these  are  a  complex  of  the  ideal  and  the  imper- 
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feet  material  upon  which  the  ideal  acts.  But 
philosophically  the  distinction  is  real  and  essen- 
tial to  an  understanding  of  Methodist  evolution. 
Such  are  the  cardinal  elements  of  the  Meth- 
odist Mind.  Piety,  practicality,  spirituality, 
all  unite  in  a  harmony  which  has  held  the  at- 
tention of  millions,  and  made  them  devotees. 
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The  Primitive  Societies. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  presents  as 
clear  an  example  of  the  evolution  of  a  social 
organism  as  any  in  history.  It  develops  from 
extreme  simplicity  to  an  ever-increasing  com- 
plexity of  function  and  relation.  This  evolu- 
tion is  open  to  observation  in  every  part;  there 
are  no  missing  links,  and  the  consequences  of 
every  new  element  can  be  easily  traced. 

The  original  motive  of  Methodism  was  a  com- 
pound of  a  few  simple  ideas  which  had  acted 
powerfully  upon  a  small  group  of  men;  these 
in  turn,  by  their  genius  and  influence,  impressed 
their  new  conceptions  upon  numbers  of  their 
fellows,  and  thus  developed  a  general  impulse 
which  found  expression  in  a  great  social  move- 
ment. The  master  mind  of  the  movement  has 
enunciated  these  simple  ideas:  "Men  can  not 

be  saved  without  holiness;  .  .  .  men  are  jus- 
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tified  before  they  are  sanctified."  Herein  is 
expressed  the  appeal  which  eternity  makes  to 
the  soul,  the  entire  problem  of  individual  holi- 
ness, and  the  relation  of  the  human  to  the  Di- 
vine. These  great  conceptions  were  expressed 
so  simply  as  to  act  with  power  upon  minds  in- 
capable of  philosophical  reflection,  as  well  as 
upon  those  capable  of  the  widest  range  of 
thought.  They  gave  rise  to  an  irrestible  long- 
ing for  that  holiness  which  has  been  the  precon- 
dition of  salvation;  so  strong,  indeed,  was  this 
emotion  that  some  seemed  to  see  the  wrath  to 
come  hanging  continually  over  their  heads. 

Such  ideas,  so  held,  resulted  in  action.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  latter  part  of  1739,  a  number 
of  persons  came  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  London  and 
desired  of  him  such  advice  as  befitted  their  con- 
dition. In  order  to  answer  their  request  more 
efficiently,  he  appointed  Thursday  evening  of 
each  week  as  the  time  for  them  to  come  together ; 
thus  arose  what  were  called  the  "United  Soci- 
eties."   Such  a  society  was  "a  company  of  men, 

having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of  god- 
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liness,  united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  re- 
ceive the  word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over 
one  another  in  love,  that  they  may  help  each 
other  work  out  their  salvation." 

Every  aspect  of  this  organization  is  patri- 
archal. A  group  of  men  and  women  recognized 
Mr.  Wesley  as  their  spiritual  father,  and  re- 
ceived his  counsel  and  advice  as  law.  They 
were  at  liberty  to  sever  their  connection  when- 
ever they  would,  but  so  long  as  they  remained 
they  were  required  to  accept  his  authority. 

The  societies  so  formed  were  practically  with- 
out ecclesiastical  functions  or  pretensions;* 
nor  did  they  acquire  these  in  any  large  degree 
until  their  organic  relation  to  Mr.  Wesley 
ceased.     This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  it  ex- 

*"The  account  here  given  of  the  nature,  and  design  of  a 
Methodist  Society  differs  essentially  from  the  definitions 
hitherto  given  of  a  Church.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  Supper,  which  was  never  admistered  except 
in  a  few  of  the  larger  societies,  and  then  by  a  regular  clergy- 
man. The  members  were  desired  to  attend  this  ordinance  at 
the  respective  places  of  worship  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
thereby  continue  their  former  Church  fellowship."  (White- 
head's Life  of  Wesley,  Vol.  II,  p.  101.) 

Among  the  rules  given  members  of  the  "  bands  "  was  this. 
"  To  be  at  Church  and  at  the  Lord's  Table  every  week."  (Di- 
rections given  to  the  Band  Societies,  III,  1.) 
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plains  much  of  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  movement.  Mr.  Wesley  and  his  brother  con- 
tinued clergymen  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  their  assistant  preachers  were  regarded  as 
lay  helpers,  unless  holding  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England.  The  sacraments  were  never  ad- 
ministered among  the  societies  except  by  or- 
dained clergymen,  and  attendance  upon  the  reg- 
ular sacramental  occasions  in  the  Churches  was 
urged  upon  the  members  of  the  societies,  and 
even  embodied  in  a  General  Rule.  As  a  general 
policy,  the  society  meetings  were  not  allowed  to 
conflict  with  the  Established  services;  in  every 
possible  way  was  it  declared  that  these  societies 
exercised  supplementary  functions,  and  were 
formed  for  the  cultivation  of  individual  spirit- 
ual life. 

All  the  plans  and  methods  were  devised  be- 
cause they  tended  to  develop  individual  spirit- 
uality, or  were  the  natural  expression  of  a  spirit- 
ual mind.  The  general  meetings  of  the  society 
consisted  of  pointed  advice  and  exhortation,  the 

confession  of  faults,  and  prayer  for  spiritual 
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comfort  and  strength.  Obviously  such  personal 
and  sacred  functions  could  not  be  publicly  per- 
formed; hence  every  alternate  meeting  was  in 
secret;*  nor  could  any  attend  the  open  meeting 
of  the  societies  more  than  a  few  times  unless 
they  declared  their  purpose  to  unite  with  the 
society.  The  conditions  of  membership  were 
simple  but  stringent,  and  required  constant 
discipline  for  their  maintenance.  To  this  end 
was  devised  the  system  of  classes  and  class-meet- 
ings. At  the  end  of  each  quarter  those  faith- 
ful in  attendance  upon  each  class  were  given 
the  tickets  which  admitted  them  to  the  love- 
feast  and  to  the  general  sessions  of  the  society. 

*The  Methodist  societies  held  four  distinct  kinds  of  meet- 
ings. The  first  was  public  evangelistic  services,  held  in 
chapels,  houses,  the  open  air,  or  in  whatever  place  offered. 
The  second  was  the  meeting  of  the  members  themselves  in 
General  Society,  usually  once  a  week.  The  third  was  group 
meetings  in  classes  or  bands.  The  fourth  the  quarterly  love- 
feast.  Respecting  the  General  Society  meeting,  the  "Min- 
utes of  1770"  say: 

"  Q,.  How  often  shall  we  permit  strangers  to  be  present 
at  the  meeting  of  the  society  ? 

"  A.  At  every  other  meeting  of  the  society  in  every  place 
let  no  stranger  be  admitted.  At  other  times,  they  may  ;  but 
the  same  person  not  above  twice  or  thrice.  In  order  to  thisi 
see  that  all  in  every  place  show  their  tickets  before  they  come 
in.  If  the  stewards  and  leaders  are  not  exact  herein,  employ 
others  that  have  more  resolution." 
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As  the  membership  increased  it  was  subdi- 
vided into  "bands"  for  men  and  women  and  for 
penitents  and  mature  Christians,  that  counsel 
and  advice  might  be  more  pertinent  and  per- 
sonal. Plans  were  also  devised  for  the  expres- 
sion of  Christian  impulses  in  various  forms  of 
charity  and  social  help.  When  the  progress  of 
the  work  necessitated  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  holding  of  property,  appropriate  finan- 
cial supervision  was  inaugurated. 

All  these  plans  and  modifications,  however, 
suggested  in  counsel  or  fellowship,  became  oper- 
ative solely  by  the  fiat  of  Mr.  Wesley ;  the  power 
of  government  resided  in  him. 

It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the 
Methodist  societies  and  the  New  Evangelism  of 
that  day.  The  one  was  a  matter  of  organism, 
the  other  a  moral  and  spiritual  influence;  the 
one  was  directly  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley, the  other  had  a  wider  origin  and  scope,  and 
was  at  times  conducted,  not  only  independently 
of  Mr.  Wesley,  but  occasionally  in  antagonism 

to  him.     The  first  is  a  definite  form  into  which 
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a  portion  of  this  renaissance  crystallized;  the 
second  was  one  of  the  great  spiritual  movements 
which  from  time  to  time  have  swept  over  the 
world,  and  assumed  various  forms.  Monasti- 
cism,  the  Crusaders,  the  Itinerant  Friars,  the 
Reformation,  Puritanism,  and  lastly  Meth- 
odism, are  all  akin  in  their  inception.  Organic 
Methodism  was  but  one  of  the  results  of  a  great 
spiritual  upheaval.  The  Itineracy,  field-preach- 
ing, great  revivals,  all  occurred  apart  from  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wesley;  but  so  much  of  these  as 
fell  within  his  influence  was  by  his  genius  con- 
stituted into  the  semi-secret  organizations  al- 
ready outlined,  and  thus  preserved  from  that 
disintegration  which  is  the  fate  of  inorganic 
enthusiasm. 

The  great  revival  opened  the  way  for  the  for- 
mation of  classes  outside  of  London.  Organ- 
izations were  soon  effected  upon  the  same  terms 
at  Bristol,  Kingswood,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
in  rapid  sequence  elsewhere.  The  numbers  en- 
rolled in  the  several  societies  varied  from  a  mere 

handful  to  nearly  a  thousand,  or  even  more,  as 
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in  London.  This  development  gave  rise  to  new 
problems  and  new  forms.  It  was  impossible 
for  Mr.  Wesley  personally  to  advise  and  super- 
vise the  societies  in  the  several  places;  accord- 
ingly, exercising  his  best  judgment,  but  follow- 
ing providential  indications,  he  designated  cer- 
tain persons  to  assist  him  as  "helpers."  As  the 
work  grew  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  ap- 
point supervisors  over  these  local  helpers.  These 
men  did  their  most  effective  work  as  evangelists, 
but  their  organic  status  was  that  of  superintend- 
ents and  examiners  of  the  societies,  holding  for 
the  nonce  the  place  of  Mr.  Wesley  himself. 

For  the  solution  of  these  problems,  and  many 
others  of  a  doctrinal,  spiritual,  or  practical  na- 
ture, Mr.  Wesley  was  accustomed  to  call  to- 
gether for  conference  a  number  of  preachers, — 
among  them  some  of  his  assistants,  and  others 
from  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
who  sympathized  with  the  growing  movement. 
After  free  and  ample  discussion,  Mr.  Wesley 
summed  up  the  sense  of  the  Conference  in  his 

own  words  for  the  edification  of  the  societies; 
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thus  giving  it  a  finality  and  authority ;  but  this 
authority,  as  he  expressly  stipulated,  arose  from 
his  own  sanction,  and  not  from  any  power  lodged 
in  the  Conference  per  se.     Events,  however, 
soon  brought  these  Conferences  into  vital  and 
practical  relations  to  the  societies  themselves. 
The  rapid  spread  of  the  movement  made  neces- 
sary some  tie  or  bond  which  should  mutually 
"relate  the  several  local  organizations.     At  first 
it  was  proposed   that  the   society  in  London 
should  be  regarded  as  the  parent  body,  and  the 
others  related  thereto  as  branches.    But  this  was 
a  supposition  contrary  to  fact,  and  was  not  ac- 
ceptable.   It  was  obvious  that  the  vital  relation 
was  through  Mr.  Wesley  himself,  and  not  other- 
wise.   Hence  the  Conferences  between  himself, 
his  assistants,  and  his  friends,  became  the  prin- 
cipal medium  by  which  the  societies  were  kept 
in  a  harmonious  interaction;  thus  the  Confer- 
ence attained  a  place  in  the  Methodist  organism 
which  was  distinctive,  indispensable,  and  pos- 
sessed of  latent  authority. 

With  the  passage  of  years,  Mr.  Wesley  him- 
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self  recognized  this  function  of  the  Conference, 
md  with  rare  prescience  understood  that, 
whether  he  wished  it  so  or  not,  in  all  human 
srobability  the  authority  he  wielded  would  upon 
lis  decease  devolve  upon  the  Conference.  All 
:hat  he  could  do  was  to  determine,  as  he  had 
lone  from  the  first,  the  nature  of  the  governing 
Conference. 

Such  was  the  Methodist  organism  as  it  ex- 
3anded  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Wesley.  It 
vas  preserved  by  his  wisdom  from  fanaticism 
m  the  one  hand,  and  tyranny  on  the  other ;  and 
leld  by  his  spiritual  power  to  its  simple  task 
)f  spiritual  culture,  and  so  saved  from  form- 
ility. 

His  genius,  which  was  practical  in  an  even 
greater  degree  than  it  was  spiritual,  improved 
he  unusual  advantages  of  a  long  life  to  impress 
lis  ideas  and  methods  upon  the  thousands  who, 
from  love  and  devotion  to  him,  were  plastic  to 
lis  will. 
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II. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Revolution. 

The  organization  which  has  been  described, 
possessed  a  wonderful  vitality  and  a  rare  adap- 
tability to  conditions.  It  could  be  inaugurated 
wherever  a  handful  of  people,  so  disposed,  came 
together;  it  was  primarily  an  "association"  of 
spiritually-minded  people.  It  is  consistent  with 
its  genius  that  in  a  new  country  Methodism 
spontaneously  sprung  into  existence.  This  oc- 
curred in  Maryland  under  the  preaching  of 
Robert  Strawbridge,  about  1765 ;  and  almost 
simultaneously  and  independently  in  New  York 
City  in  1766  under  the  leading  of  Philip  Em- 
bury and  Barbara  Heck. 

The  American  Methodism  thus  originated 
followed  the  primitive  pattern,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  a  wonderful  success.  A  little  later 
Mr.  Wesley  appointed  a  number  of  preachers 
to  the  new  work,  and  advised  and  directed  them 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  permitted. 

In  the  nature  of  things  this  advice  was  but  oc- 
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casional,  and  the  new  movement  was  largely 
under  the  direction  of  men  who  were  upon  the 
ground.  To  many  of  them  Mr.  Wesley  was  but 
a  name,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  attitude  assumed  by  him  respecting  the  war 
which  shortly  ensued,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
great  revolution. 

Other  circumstances  also  conspired.  The 
Revolutionary  War  reduced  religion  to  a  sad 
state;  not  only  did  the  natural  reaction  of  war 
and  bloodshed  affect  conditions,  but  a  very  large 
number  of  clergymen  under  the  English  Church 
had  abandoned  their  parishes  and  returned  to 
England;  the  people  were  without  preaching, 
and  destitute  of  the  sacraments.  The  natural 
recourse  of  Methodism  to  the  Established 
Church  was  no  longer  possible.  Nor  did  the 
actual  presence  of  "dissenting"  ministers  allevi- 
ate the  situation;  for  the  echoes  of  the  great 
strife  between  the  Independent  clergymen,  rep- 
resenting Calvinism,  and  the  enthusiastic  Ar- 
minianism  of  the  Methodists  still  reverberated; 

comity  was  as  yet  impracticable. 
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Mr.  Wesley  met  the  situation  by  a  sublime 
self-denial  and  originality.  He  severed  the 
bonds  which  related  the  American  societies  to 
himself,  and,  with  his  blessing,  gave  them  a 
Church  Constitution  wrought  out  by  sixty  years 
of  study  and  thought.  He  daringly  ordained 
a  fellow  presbyter  of  the  English  Church  as 
"superintendent."  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the 
greatness  of  this  act  that  once  and  again  he 
complained  of  its  natural  consequences — that, 
in  a  manner  not  contemplated  by  himself,  he 
was  deposed  from  his  advisory  office;  that  the 
American  preachers  boldly  named  an  office  to 
which  he  had  assigned  episcopal  functions. 
These  were  but  natural  regrets,  and  testify  to 
the  greatness  of  the  mind  which,  despite  these 
prepossessions,  firmly  adhered  to  its  highest 
conceptions. 

Upon  the  call  of  Mr.  Wesley's  representative, 
about  seventy  preachers  assembled  in  Baltimore 
at  Christmas-tide,  1784.  With  singular  una- 
nimity they  adopted  the  Constitution  with  the 

Book  of  Forms,  and,  on  motion  of  John  Dickins, 
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assumed  the  name  of  "The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church."  This  was  indeed  a  revolution! 
Peacefully  wrought,  and  in  decency  and  order ; 
an  adequate  response  to  the  needs  of  the  time; 
and  yet,  for  all  this,  modifying  every  important 
element  which  had  characterized  the  primitive 
movement ;  in  a  brief  time,  the  purposes,  basis, 
and  form  of  the  organism  were  transformed. 
The  true  significance  of  this  Christmas  Confer- 
ence has  been  overlooked.  Commonly  it  has 
been  conceived  as  a  continuation  of  the  old 
Methodism;  a  new  epoch  but  not  a  new  insti- 
tution. The  truth,  however,  appears  when  we 
parallel  the  action  of  this  Conference  with  the 
condition  of  the  primitive  societies: 

THE  SOCIETIES.  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  The   societies  had  a  1.  The  Methodism  ad- 
simple  doctrinal  basis.           ded  thereto  a  resume"  of 

Christian  faith  in  twenty- 
five  "Articles  of  Relig- 
ion." 

2.  A  member  did    not         2.  Membership  took  the 
sever  his  relation  to  any      piace  0f  previously  exist- 
Church  by  joining  a  so-      ing  Church  relations, 
ciety. 
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THE  SOCIETIES.  THE  CHURCH. 

3.  The  societies  made  3.  The  new  Methodism 
no  pretensions  to  ecclesi-  was  explicitly  and  defi- 
astical  functions,  and  ex-  nitely  a  Church,  exercis- 
pressly  disclaimed  any  ing  all  the  functions  of 
such  purpose.  the  same. 

4.  The  entire  governing  4.  The  relation  of  Mr. 
power  resided  in  Mr.  Wesley  was  severed  and 
Wesley.  the  governing   power   in 

its  entirety  devolved  upon 
the  Conference. 

5.  The  societies  were  5.  The  Church  added 
explicitly  for  spiritual  ecclesiastical  functions, 
culture,  and  every  activ-  which  became  at  length 
ity  grew  out  of  this  pur-  determinative  of  every 
pose.  form  of  activity. 

These  points  of  divergence  are  precisely  those 
which  were  distinctive  of  the  primitive  soci- 
eties; hence,  organically,  the  revolution  was  so 
sweeping  as  to  give  rise  to  the  question,  What 
remained  of  the  primitive  movement?  Noth- 
ing remained  except  the  traditions  and  spirit, 
and  for  a  time  the  local  forms;  this  is  to  say, 
indeed,  that  the  motive  power  continued  un- 
changed. Spiritual  fervor,  evangelistic  zeal, 
disciplinary  methods,  all  that  constituted  the 
soul  of  the  movement,  survived;  these  essential 

elements  are  the  same  in  the  two  Methodisms. 
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It  was  the  organism  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  revolution. 

The  entire  governing  power  came  to  reside  in 
the  Conference  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Wesley. 

Mr.  Wesley  had  anticipated  such  a  consum- 
mation in  the  event  of  his  decease,  and  what  had 
occurred  was  logically  the  same.  Thus  the  Con- 
ference acquired,  not  only  a  definite  function 
and  recognition,  but  assumed  the  supreme  place 
in  the  organism.  For  convenience,  it  might  and 
did  delegate  its  power  to  individuals;  but  the 
"Bishops"  stood  in  responsible  relations  to  the 
body  which  created  them.  The  Conference 
evolved  into  unexpected  forms  under  the  stress 
of  expansion  and  democratic  sentiment. 

A  Church  was  defined  by  Mr.  Wesley — fol- 
lowing the  Anglican  creed — as  a  "congregation 
of  faithful  men,  in  which  the  pure  Word  of  God 
is  preached  and  the  sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered, according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those 
things  that  are  of  necessity  requisite  to  the 
same."     Hence,  in  becoming  a  Church  and  in 

incorporating  the  foregoing  definition  into  its 
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Constitution,  the  new  Methodism  incurred  obli- 
gations superior  even  to  its  former  distinctive 
purpose.  It  was  no  longer  sufficient  to  cultivate 
spirituality,  but  necessary  also  to  provide  stated 
preaching  and  the  regular  administration  of  the 
sacraments.  Thus  Methodism  assumed  a  place 
in  the  organization  of  Christian  civilization. 
The  response  made  to  this  new  obligation  was 
obviously  separable  from  its  previous  function, 
and  a  duality  of  purpose  resulted.  The  history 
of  institutions  shows  that  two  separate  functions 
never  have  been  long  discharged  with  equal  zeal 
and  efficiency ;  sooner  or  later  the  balance  fails, 
and  the  organism  becomes  one  thing  primarily 
and  the  other  incidentally.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  founders  of  the  Church  did  not  antici- 
pate this  inevitable  development,  but  none  the 
less  has  it  been  a  determining  factor  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  social  forms  of  Methodism. 

The  adoption  of  the  Articles  of  Keligion  and 
the  forms  of  sacramental  observance  and  ordina- 
tion gave  to  Methodism  a  body  of  doctrine  which 
it  had  previously  lacked.     It  is  true,  indeed, 
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that  the  Articles  were  more  general  in  their  na- 
ture than  is  usual  with  theological  systems; 
none  the  less,  with  the  Wesleyan  traditions,  oral 
and  written,  they  constituted  a  faith  differen- 
tiated sharply  from  Calvinism  on  the  one  hand 
and  Sacramentarianism  on  the  other.  Hence 
they  presented  a  well-defined  intellectual  pose, 
which  in  the  future,  limited — and  intensified 
by  such  a  limitation — the  intellectual  life  of  the 
Church,  producing  at  last  the  Methodist  type 
of  mind,  which,  by  a  peculiar  combination  of 
circumstances,  has  been  modified  but  little  with 
the  passage  of  the  years. 

III. 

The  Evolution. 

The  years   since  the  revolution  of  organic 

Methodism  have  been  years  of  evolution.     The 

germ  of  all  present  forms  was  in  the  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church  in  1784,  though  not  in  the 

previously  existing  societies.     We  have  but  to 

observe  the  unfolding  of  these  latent  qualities 

under  the  influence  of  definite  forces. 
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Three  forces  have  determined  this  evolution ; 
one  acting  from  within,  two  from  without.  The 
inner  force  is  a  latent  ecclesiasticism, — a  term 
that  comprehends  those  things  which  differenti- 
ate a  church  from  a  simple  spiritual  association. 
The  first  outer  force  is  the  expansion  of  the  en- 
vironing civilization,  both  in  geographical  ex- 
tent and  in  intellectual  and  material  attain- 
ments ;  the  second  is  the  democratic  idea,  which, 
as  characteristic  of  American  social  life,  re- 
acted powerfully  upon  the  patriarchal  and  oli- 
garchic government  of  the  Church. 

This  evolution  affected  the  organism  as  a 
whole,  but  for  the  convenience  of  study  it  may 
be  considered  in  its  subordinate  relations. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  FORMS. 

I.  The  Dual,  Principles. 
II.  Evolution  through  Eormal  Worship. 
III.  Social  Survivals. 
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I. 

The  Dual  Pkinciples. 

The  Methodist  Church  is  based  upon  dual 
principles,  the  two  phases  of  spiritual  culture. 
One  of  the3e,  which  created  the  primitive  organ- 
ism, may  be  called  the  social  element;  it  in- 
volves the  association  of  men  together  for  fel- 
lowship, counsel,  mutual  help, — both  spiritual 
and  material, — and  for  the  expression  of  com- 
mon benevolent  impulses ;  constituting,  in  a  very 
exact  sense  of  the  term,  a  society.  It  was  under 
the  influence  of  this  idea  that  the  General  Soci- 
eties assumed  their  form  and  condition  prior 
to  the  ecclesiastical  revolution  of  1784. 

The  other  idea  is  that  of  worship,  involving 
as  its  basis  an  adequate  suggestion  of  the  great 
conceptions  which  are  associated  with  the 
thought  of  Deity.  It  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  society  and  affects  every  civiliza- 
tion.   Primitive  peoples  have  been  satisfied  with 
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the  solemnity  of  the  great  wood  or  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  glory  of  the  sunrise,  and  kindred  phe- 
nomena of  nature ;  but  as  the  conditions  of  life 
become  more  artificial,  these  resources  fail,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  to  things  of  man's  devis- 
ing; temples  are  builded,  elaborate  rituals  are 
devised,  and  myths  and  supernatural  stories 
convey  to  the  imagination  the  required  impres- 
sions. 

These  tendencies  of  worship  are  so  fixed  in 
human  nature  that  Christianity  has  not  only 
failed  to  eradicate  them,  but  has,  in  fact,  grandly 
accentuated  their  development.  Her  cathedrals, 
her  rituals,  her  organs  and  solemn  music,  are 
illustrations  in  point.  In  this  phase  of  religion, 
all  men  share  to  a  certain  degree  by  virtue  of 
their  social  relations.  State  functions  upon 
which  the  Divine  blessing  is  invoked;  the  sol- 
emnization of  matrimony;  above  all,  the  obse- 
quies over  the  dead,  are  well-nigh  universal. 
More  optional  with  the  individual  is  partici- 
pation in  the  periodical  and  definite  forms  of 

worship  in  the  sanctuary  and  temple;  yet  few, 
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indeed,  are  wholly  careless  of  these.  Philos- 
ophers have  long  recognized  this  function  of  wor- 
ship in  developing  national  character  and  con- 
serving institutions ;  so  vital  is  it  that  ecclesias- 
tical decadence  has  ever  been  a  prelude  to  social 
ruin. 

The  office  of  religion,  which  centers  in  wor- 
shipful recognition  of  the  Divine  and  expresses 
itself  in  solemn  forms,  may  be  described  as  its 
function  of  "formal  worship." 

In  the  civilization  where  Methodism  orig- 
inated, these  functions  were  already  filled  by  an 
elaborate  provision  of  the  State.  Great  cathe- 
drals, antique  chapels,  a  regular  priesthood,  a 
ritual  that  for  beauty  and  simplicity  has  never 
been  surpassed,  were  all  at  hand.  So  Methodism 
contented  herself  with  requiring  an  "attendance 
upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God ;  such  as  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  God,  the  ministry  of  the  Word, 
either  read  or  expounded,  and  the  Supper  of 
the  Lord,"  inculcating  by  her  whole  authority 
the  use  of  those  forms  of  worship  within  the 

reach  of  every  man. 
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The  revolution  of  1784  placed  this  function 
upon  the  infant  Church,  and  under  its  influence 
the  primitive  forms  were  greatly  modified. 

II. 

Evolution  through  Formal  Worship. 

One  of  the  influences  which  led  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Church  in  1784  was  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  sacraments.  The  war  for 
independence  led  to  the  withdrawal  from  the 
country  of  many  of  the  regular  clergymen,  and 
this,  in  connection  with  the  religious  decline, 
which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  war,  pro- 
duced a  lamentable  condition.  In  places  every 
condition  and  custom  of  worship  was  abandoned, 
and  the  people  were  left  destitute  of  spiritual 
ministration.  The  Methodist  itinerants  did  in- 
deed bring  a  measure  of  spiritual  culture,  and 
provided  the  means  for  the  general  oversight  of 
their  converts ;  but  it  was  strongly  felt  that  the 
more  formal  elements  of  worship  were  also  re- 
quired. 
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In  answer  to  this  demand,  thirteen  elders  and 
a  number  of  deacons  were  ordained  at  the  Christ- 
mas Conference,  and  sent  forth  to  administer  to 
the  needs  of  given  districts.  This  was  the  first 
important  contribution  of  the  new  element  to 
the  general  evolution  of  the  Church ;  for  out  of 
it  developed,  as  by  natural  laws,  the  institution 
of  the  Presiding  Eldership ;  for  an  elder  so  or- 
dained was  naturally  premier  preacher  upon  his 
circuit,  and  possessed  an  oversight  with  refer- 
ence to  his  junior  brethren.  Upon  him  devolved 
not  only  the  regular  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments— a  custom  that  in  part  still  survives,  a 
testimony  to  the  origin  of  the  office — but  other 
administrative  duties,  which  gradually  became 
definite. 

The  early  Church  was  also  provided  with  a 
regular  ritual  and  form  of  service  for  the  sev- 
eral gatherings  of  the  Church;  it  was  at  first 
suggested  that  ministers  should  wear  the  sur- 
plice of  the  Anglican  clergy,  and  in  other  ways 
the  idea  of  worship  was  emphasized.  But  the 
times  were  not  ripe  for  this,  nor  did  the  con- 
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ditions  permit.  Indeed  Asbury  ventured  to 
wear  the  surplice  only  once  or  twice,  the  preach- 
ers hardly  at  all.  The  crude  meeting-houses,  the 
exigencies  of  open-air  services,  and  other  diffi- 
culties incident  to  pioneer  evangelism,  soon 
eliminated  the  formal  elements. 

Indeed  it  was  long  before  the  pre-conditions 
of  formal  worship  were  developed.  The  gener- 
ality of  the  population  lived  too  near  nature, 

and  found  in  her  ministrations  an  unconscious 
answer  to  their  sense  of  awe  and  devotion. 
Dwellers  in  the  great  woods,  witnesses  of  the 
yearly  miracle  of  nature's  resurrection,  found 
in  their  environment  the  stimulus  to  worship, 
the  incentive  to  aspiration,  which  under  more 
artificial  conditions  require  to  be  consciously 
cultivated ;  so  that,  having  provided  for  the  sac- 
raments, the  Church  seemed  for  the  time  to  have 
done  its  full  duty.  In  consequence  its  first  de- 
velopment followed  the  primitive  social  lines. 
It  was  in  the  South,  whose  regnant  civiliza- 
tion had  nurtured  a  more  aristocratic  growth, 

that  the  formal  principle  secured  its  first  great 
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manifestation.  The  type  of  mind  of  the  South- 
ern gentleman  lent  itself  naturally  to  a  certain 
pomp  of  circumstance,  and,  while  civilization 
was  nearer  the  patriarchal  type  than  the  feudal, 
the  Church  early  responded  to  these  subtle  in- 
fluences. By  this  quality  Methodism  was  set  in 
relation  to  the  civilization  of  that  section.  In 
the  North  it  was  still  individualistic,  cultivating 
the  spirituality  of  man  as  man,  and  not  unduly 
concerned  with  the  community  as  a  whole.  In 
the  South,  Methodism  was  practically  without 
a  rival,  while  in  the  North  other  Churches  com- 
peted with  and  even  antagonized  her  influence. 
Thus  in  the  South  there  developed  what  may  be 
termed  an  essential  contract  between  the  com- 
munity and  the  Church.  The  functions  of  social 
worship  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
and  a  cordial  support  was  accorded  to  her  enter- 
prises. Thus  unconsciously  was  Methodism 
bound  to  minister  to  the  formal  needs  of  that 
people,  and  tacitly  debarred  from  any  course 
that  would  hinder  in  the  fulfillment  of  such  a 

function.     The  relation  of  the  Church  to  the 
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community  was  most  cordial ;  at  her  altars  wor- 
shiped the  statesmen,  social  leaders,  and  influ- 
ential persons  of  the  land.  Her  influence  upon 
them  was  very  great,  and  essentially  in  harmony 
with  Methodist  traditions;  her  great  doctrines 
were  faithfully  preached,  and  her  institutions 
carefully  conserved.  The  reciprocity  was  com- 
plete. This  enables  us  to  understand  why  South- 
ern Methodists  upheld  slavery,  and  hence  ex- 
plains the  ultimate  breach.* 

In  the  Korth  and  West  the  Church  still  re- 
tained her  primitive  character.  A  few  places 
insisted  on  more  frequent  observance  of  the  sac- 
raments and  upon  a  more  formal  worship,  in- 
volving the  development  of  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  stations  and  a  discrimination  between 


♦History  makes  it  very  clear  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal . 
Church  divided  on  the  question  of  slavery  ;  but  the  more  im* 
portant  question  deals  with  the  reason  why  they  differed  on 
this  question  :  not  because  the  spiritual  life  of  the  brethren 
in  the  one  section  was  more  advanced  than  in  the  other  ;  not 
because  the  North  was  dominantly  opposed  to  slavery ;  but 
in  the  North  righteousness  was  individual,  and  the  Church 
was  not  related  to  the  civilization.  In  the  South  the  reverse 
conditions  obtained  ;  and  men  received  their  interpretations 
of  spirituality  from  the  environment  in  which  they  lived  on 
all  points  upon  which  Scripture  or  conscience  did  not  speak 
explicitly. 
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them  and  the  circuits ;  but  these  tendencies  were 
only  dawning.  It  is  obvious  that  events  were 
rapidly  leading  to  a  breach  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Church,  and  this  independent  of 
the  great  issue  of  slavery,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion rather  than  the  cause  of  the  separation. 
The  real  reason,  felt  rather  than  understood, 
was  a  growing  unlikeness  of  type.  The  South 
held  for  a  Church  set  in  close  relations  to  its 
peculiar  civilization,  and  advancing  only  so  rap- 
idly as  she  could  carry  the  civilization  as  well. 
The  North  held  for  a  spiritual  society  in  which 
absolute  righteousness  was  the  standard  toward 
which  she  urged  the  individual,  regardless  of 
his  environment. 

The  South  was  liberal  in  its  conception  of 
Christian  conduct,  the  North  rigid  and  some- 
what puritanical.  It  was  well  for  the  peace  of 
the  Church,  perhaps,  that  these  subtle  but  potent 
influences  were  hidden  beneath  more  obvious 
causes.  If  slavery  was  the  question  upon  which 
the  Church  was  broken,  it  was  because  the 
Southern  Methodists  perceived  that  the  relations 
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which  they  had  assumed  to  their  civilization 
were  too  sacred  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  obli- 
gation to  ministration  in  formal  worship  was 
one  not  to  be  evaded.  Therefore  they  could 
not  assent  to  any  act  which  was  tantamount 
to  a  condemnation  of  that  civilization.  How- 
ever, the  resolutions  before  the  General  Con-, 
ference  of  1844,  one  and  all,  involved  such  a 
judgment.  !No  option  was  left  to  the  Southern 
leaders  but  to  withdraw,  peaceably  and  in  good 
will,  or  else  to  repudiate  the  society  in  which 
they  lived.  Their  action,  under  the  circum- 
stances then  obtaining,  was  undoubtedly  right 
from  their  view-point.  The  mistake,  if  mistake 
there  was,  antedated  that  historic  Conference 
by  a  generation,  and  consisted  in  not  checking 
the  formal  development  in  an  earlier  stage. 
Such  a  check  would  have  been  possible  indeed, 
only  by  the  surrender  of  progress  and  influence ; 
as  the  slow  growth  of  those  forms  of  Methodism, 
which  have  adhered  closely  to  the  primitive 
ideas  abundantly  testifies. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
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the  Church  in  the  North  could  have  gone  farther 
in  concession  than  it  did.  In  ultimate  fact, 
two  diverse  civilizations  had  been  developed, 
and  any  intimate  ministration  to  the  needs  of 
such  conditions  involved  a  separation  in  the 
ministering  organism.  Thus  the  second  great 
result  of  formal  development  was  the  division  of 
the  Church. 

The  years  which  followed  witnessed  the  great 
expansion  of  the  Church ;  an  increase  in  wealth 
and  position ;  it  was  the  period  of  the  great  re- 
vival. Formal  influences  soon  began  to  act  de- 
finitely upon  the  Church  in  the  North,  and  with 
definite  results. 

1.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  develop- 
ment of  "stations."  This  was  the  logical  result 
of  increased  membership  in  given  localities. 
For  a  long  time  even  city  Churches  had  been 
combined  in  the  circuit  system,  two  or  three 
ministers  being  the  joint  pastors  of  as  many 
Churches.  The  real  significance  of  the  general 
movement  from  the  circuit  system  to  the  station 

plan  was  the  desire  for  stated  services  upon  the 
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Sabbath.  Under  the  circuit  system,  week-day 
preaching  was  almost  invariable;  the  Sabbath 
services  were  frequently  in  charge  of  laymen, 
who  conducted  classes,  prayer-meetings,  Sab- 
bath-schools, or,  as  local  preachers,  formally 
preached.  All  this  accorded  with  the  genius  of 
primitive  Methodism.  But  under  the  new  in- 
fluences a  more  formal  worship  was  introduced, 
more  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  elements  of 
worship ;  and  this,  in  turn,  involved  the  presence 
of  a  regular  minister.  Gradually  the  economy 
of  the  Church  was  changed  to  meet  these  re- 
quirements. 

2.  A  second  consequence  was,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility for  local  work  was  transferred  nat- 
urally— that  is  to  say,  gradually  but  steadily — 
from  the  laity,  who  had  hitherto  borne  it,  and 
placed  upon  the  preacher  in  charge.  This  tran- 
sition occurred  in  several  .ways.  The  conduct 
of  the  formal  services  came  to  pertain  solely 
to  the  preacher,  and  the  number  of  local  preach- 
ers rapidly  declined  with  this  decreasing  im- 
portance of  their  work.     This  office,  which  had 
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once  claimed  the  highest  intellectual  talent  of 
the  laity,  became  rather  an  incident  than  a  reg- 
ular function  of  the  Church;  a  sort  of  "pre- 
conference"  training-school  for  ministerial  can- 
didates ;  or  a  relic  of  past  services.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  here  and  there  local  preachers  served 
with  old-time  efficiency;  but  the  general  tend- 
ency to  the  disuse  of  the  office  was  marked  in- 
deed. 

At  the  same  time  the  subpastorate  of  the 
laity  suffered  great  changes.  Under  the  circuit 
system,  the  only  efficient  pastorate  was  that  of 
the  class-leader.  But  with  a  regular  minister 
resident  in  a  place  the  subpastorate  gradually 
declined;  and  this  feature  of  the  class — the 
thing  for  which  it  had  been  primarily  intended 
— devolved  upon  the  preacher,  until  it  affected 
the  very  name  of  the  office,  and  transformed  him 
from  a  prophet  into  a  "pastor." 

The  same  influences  profoundly  affected  the 

business  affairs  of  the  Church.     These  had  for 

a  time  been  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 

laity;  for  the  circuit  preacher  could  not  be  ex- 
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pected  to  master  local  conditions,  nor  stimulate 
the  individual  membership  to  a  proper  activity. 
But  whether  rightly  or  not  it  was  presumed 
that  a  resident  pastor — devoting  his  whole  time 
to  the  Church — was  in  a  position  to  manage  its 
secular  affairs.  And  very  gradually  he  became 
the  business  head  of  the  Church ;  active  in  all 
debt-raising  or  building  enterprises,  and  neces- 
sarily active  in  his  own  support. 

These  tendencies  resulted  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  formal  constituency.  The  holding  of 
regular  services  of  formal  worship,  with  fea- 
tures of  simplicity  and  fellowship,  drew  into 
association  with  the  Church  numbers  of  people 
who  did  not  profess  the  spiritual  attainments 
for  which  Methodism  stood.  They  were  at- 
tracted by  its  democratic  forms,  by  its  spirited 
music,  and,  above  all,  by  its  type  of  preaching, 
which  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  common 
men  in  a  degree  unrivaled  by  the  written  ser- 
mons common  in  other  Churches. 

The  existence  of  such  a  constituency  added 

materially  to  the  resources  of  the  Church  in  a 
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given  community,  and  enabled  the  achievement 
of  enterprises  impossible  to  the  society  itself. 
More  pretentious  structures  were  erected;  vil- 
lages asked  for  the  rank  of  stations  in  antici- 
pation of  such  patronage;  until  these  constitu- 
encies held  a  recognized  place  in  the  thought  of 
the  Church;  the  strength  of  Methodism  was 
measured  by  its  adherents  as  well  as  by  its  mem- 
bership. Obviously  such  a  relation  was  one  of 
reciprocity;  and,  having  accepted  such  assist- 
ance, the  Church  was  debarred  from  action  that 
would  mortify  or  alienate  this  great  body  of 
her  friends.  The  reaction  affected  her  style  of 
preaching — though  this  tendency  only  reached 
its  climax  at  a  later  period;  affected  also  the 
stringency  of  her  discipline,  until  in  time  con- 
siderable portions  of  these  "adherents"  were 
received  into  her  membership. 

4.  As  a  matter  of  course  such  additions  to 
the  membership  involved  a  more  lax  interpre- 
tation of  disciplinary  requirement  and  of  tra- 
ditional doctrine.  The  great  realities  of  spirit- 
ual life  were  unceasingly  preached,  morality 
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was  never  compromised,  but  in  lesser  ways  re- 
strictions were  ignored  and  many  important  pro- 
visions lapsed.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
a  constituency  developed  on  the  formal  prin- 
ciple would  sympathize  with  the  drastic  spirit- 
ual culture  of  the  class-meeting.  Hence  it  oc- 
curred that  a  very  respectable  and  considerable 
portion  of  the  Church  disregarded  this  funda- 
mental and  organic  institution.  Already  the 
pastoral  function  of  the  class  had  been  super- 
seded by  the  fixed  pastorate,  and  now  its  cultural 
function  was  attacked  as  well.  The  issue  was 
soon  drawn;  either  the  class-meeting  must  lose 
its  place  as  the  test  of  membership,  or  the 
Church  must  lose  its  recent  accessions,  and  with 
them  its  direct  influence  upon  the  communal 
life.  It  was  the  same  issue  that  in  another  form 
had  confronted  the  Southern  Methodists  in 
1844,  and  the  answer  now  given  was  identical 
with  theirs.  In  1864  the  class-meeting  "test" 
was  formally  withdrawn  by  the  General  Con- 
ference. It  was  a  decision  to  be  true  to  the  log- 
ical evolution  of  the  full  ecclesiastical  idea. 
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After  this  decision,  it  was  but  a  matter  of  time 
until  the  influence  of  the  old-time  class  should 
wane  and  pass  away.  But  the  gradual  passing 
of  the  class-meeting  involved  three  things, — the 
passing  as  well  of  the  particular  type  of  Meth- 
odism which  the  class-meeting  had  developed; 
the  still  looser  observance  of  minor  disciplinary 
provisions;  and  the  devolving  on  the  pastorate 
of  the  cultural  functions  of  the  class.  It  was 
definitely  determined  that  the  ultimate  Meth- 
odist type  should  be  a  Church-man  rather  than 
a  spiritual  primitive. 

5.  By  these  changes  Methodism  gained  im- 
mensely in  influence  and  power.  Her  appeal 
was  made  to  the  entire  community.  Hitherto 
she  had  drawn  men  out  of  general  society  and 
impelled  them  to  seek  their  individual  salva- 
tion ;  this  was  essentially  a  separatist  idea,  saved 
from  its  natural  consequences  in  fanaticism  or 
oddity  only  by  the  grace  of  common  sense.  The 
new  tendencies  were  in  the  direction  of  the  re- 
generation of  society,  the  redemption  of  environ- 
ment, as  well  as  of  the  individual.    This  tend- 
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ency  was  only  beginning  to  operate,  is  even  yet 
far  from  fullness  of  power;  but  even  a  begin- 
ning along  these  lines  was  a  matter  of  immense 
moment.  The  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the 
popular  mind  constantly  increased  until  Meth- 
odism more  nearly  satisfied  the  ideal  of  a  peo- 
ple's Church  than  any  other,  and  was  able,  as 
President  Lincoln  said,  to  send  "more  soldiers 
to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and 
more  prayers  to  heaven  than  any  other."  In 
consequence  of  this  hold  upon  the  popular  mind, 
Methodism  powerfully  modified  the  methods  and 
customs  of  sister  Churches.  Extemporaneous 
preaching,  testimony  services,  evangelistic  cus- 
toms, gradually  extended  to  other  evangelical 
Churches;  for  only  so  could  they  hope  to  keep 
pace  with  this  vigorous  youngest  child  of  the 
common  faith.  Methodism  passed  the  stage 
where  it  was  liable  to  the  ridicule  or  patroniz- 
ing tolerance  of  older  organizations,  and  at- 
tained a  dignity  based  upon  a  consciousness  of 
worth. 

So,  with  the  years,  these  tendencies,  justified 
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by  their  accompaniment  of  great  good,  contin- 
ued to  develop  and  to  modify  the  ideas  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Church.  Some  of  these  changes 
filled  many  hearts  with  alarm,  and  savored  of 
worldliness;  but  thev  were  all  as  inevitable  as 
they  were  unpurposed. 

6.  The  wealth  and  power  of  Methodism 
within  recent  years  have  made  possible  a  more 
pretentious  architecture,  until  the  type  of  struc- 
ture in  which  Methodism  worships  has  under- 
gone a  complete  change.  The  early  meeting- 
houses and  chapels  were  extreme  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  harmonized  perfectly  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  costume  affected  by  the  primitive 
Methodists.  But  even  in  John  Weslev's  dav 
tokens  of  architectural  ambition  appeared,  and 
were  rebuked  by  him  as  tending  to  make  rich 
men  indispensable  to  the  Church.  The  last 
twenty  years  have  witnessed  the  erection  of 
scores  of  stately  edifices  that  approach  medi- 
aeval cathedrals  in  beauty  and  impressiveness. 
Two  causes  have  contributed  to  this, — the  first, 

that  the  multiplied  activities  of  the  Church  re- 
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quire  greatly-increased  accommodations;  par- 
lors, schoolrooms,  dining-halls,  lecture-rooms, 
are  needed  in  addition  to  the  auditorium.  But 
more  than  this  is  the  demand  for  a  Church  that 
shall  in  itself  suggest  sanctity,  and  uncon- 
sciously lead  the  mind  to  worship;  something 
that  shall  harmonize  with,  or  even  give  the  key- 
note to,  the  entire  service.  This,  be  it  observed, 
is  essentially  a  ritualistic  idea. 

Consonant  with  this  thought  is  the  demand 
for  a  more  imposing  form  of  service.  The  choir 
has  come  to  occupy  a  once-undreamed-of  promi- 
nence; the  chant,  the  anthem,  the  higher  ele- 
ments of  music  are  all  brought  into  requisition ; 
antiphonal  services,  the  recitation  of  creeds  and 
prayers  enrich  what  was  at  first  a  very  simple 
and  informal  service.  Nor  are  such  things  pe- 
culiar to  the  richer  congregations;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  Church  in  the  entire  connection  whose 
ambitions  and  aspirations  do  not  run  before  its 
actual  attainments  in  this  direction.  It  is  the 
natural  expression  of  that  impulse  to  worship 

which  lies  deep  in  human  nature.     It  proves 
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only  that  Methodism  has  become  a  recognized 
factor  in  modern  civilization,  and  therefore  feels 
the  same  impulses,  and  responds  to  the  same 
desires  as  surge  through  a  great  civilization,  as 
it  recedes  daily  from  its  once  general  contact 
with  nature.  Such  movements  throughout  the 
Church  are  a  sure  proof  that  it  is  in  touch  with 
an  advancing  people,  and  demonstrate  the  vital- 
ity of  an  organism  which  responds  to  its  envi- 
ronment with  such  marked  facility. 

These  influences  have  modified  also  the  type 
of  sermon.  What  was  once  pre-eminently  a  re- 
vival exhortation  has  come  to  have  another  sig- 
nificance. The  idea  of  the  Sunday  morning  ser- 
mon is  of  worship ;  it  must  lead  the  thought  of 
the  people  Godward,  emphasize  the  beauty  of 
holiness  and  the  life  of  love ;  it  must  do  this  in 
a  manner  at  once  artistic  and  dignified;  must 
avoid  false  notes  as  does  the  chorister.  Eor  does 
this  in  any  sense  lower  the  ideal  of  the  sermon. 
It  calls  for  different  form  and  expression,  it  re- 
quires that  art  shall  be  sanctified  to  this  high 

use,  it  asks  temperance  and  wisdom,  but  unless 
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it  rings  true,  unless  it  inspires  aspiration,  un- 
less it  induces  holiness  it  fails  as  utterly  of  its 
purpose  as  did  the  old  time  oratory  when  it 
caused  no  tears  of  repentance  to  flow. 

7.  By  this  development  of  formal  worship 
in  the  Church  has  resulted  also  a  discrimination 
of  services.  In  some  of  these  the  response 
made  to  this  impulse  has  been  more  ample  than 
in  others;  hence  the  people  in  whom  this  im- 
pulse is  strongest  tend  more  and  more  to  be 
present  at  such  services,  and  at  these  only.  In 
other  meetings  old-time  principles  prevail,  and 
there  gather  on  these  occasions  a  congregation 
of  another  type.  This  helps  us  to  understand, 
if  it  does  not  fully  explain,  the  growing  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  many  persons  to  attend 
only  the  Sunday  morning  service,  while  on  the 
part  of  others  this  service  is  eschewed.  The 
motive  or  piety  of  neither  can  be  impugned, 
nor  class  distinctions  drawn.  The  present  tend- 
encies are  in  part  the  natural  result  of  some- 
thing that  lies  very  deep  in  the  souls  of  men; 

both  are  the  natural  expression  of  a  profound 
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religious  life,  mixed  indeed  with  baser  elements. 
The  organic  development  of  Methodism  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  has  been  thus  dominated 
by  the  principle  of  worship;  this  force,  which 
was  ignored  during  the  early  history  of  the 
Church,  has  at  length  asserted  itself  until  the 
pendulum — after  the  manner  of  human  experi- 
ence— has  swung  the  other  way,  and  the  formal 
influence  predominates.  This  involves,  as  its 
consequence,  a  new  type  of  Methodism — one 
that  will  approximate  very  closely  the  actual 
ideals  of  its  founders,  though  different  from 
that  of  their  immediate  followers.  There  is  in 
this  no  cause  for  alarm,  but  need  only  for  alert- 
ness and  the  grace  of  common  sense. 

III. 

Social  Survivals. 
Formal  development  seems  to  have  its  coun- 
terpart in  the  decadence  of  the  social  functions 
of  Methodism.     Vanished  or  vanishing  is  the 
old-time  circuit,  and  with  this  the  local  preacher 

as  a  great  force;  gone  also  the  class,  with  its 
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leaders  and  peculiar  system  of  spiritual  culture. 
~No  longer  is  the  voice  of  exhortation  heard  on 
every  occasion  of  general  assembly.  The  stew- 
ards, once  gathered  in  weekly  council  over  ques- 
tions of  benevolence  and  practical  help,  have 
become  a  dignified  body  of  advisers,  which  meets 
on  occasion  only.  Has  the  social  spirit  fled? 
What  means  this  transformation  of  primitive 
institutions?  Of  all  this  former  glory,  there 
remains  only  the  relic  of  the  aforetime  "General 
Society  Meeting"  in  the  "Midweek  Prayer  Serv- 
ice" of  the  present.  The  connection  between 
the  two  is  clear;  but  the  degree  of  honor  at- 
tached to  each  is  significant.  The  General  Soci- 
ety Meeting  meant  the  rally  of  every  member 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  sometimes  passed  re- 
straint; but  this  fervor  was  generally  utilized 
for  practical  ends,  and  projects  of  benevolence 
were  inaugurated  or  provision  made  for  their 
continuance.  The  prayer  service  of  to-day  en- 
lists the  sympathy  of  a  bare  one-fifth  of  the 
membership,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of 

not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent ;  a  Church  of  two  hun- 
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dred  members  congratulates  itself  upon  an  at- 
tendance of  thirty  or  forty  at  its  midweek  serv- 
ice. It  is  possible,  of  course,  by  emphasis  and 
concentration  of  energy  upon  this  point,  to  se- 
cure better  results  in  a  given  case ;  and  notable 
exceptions  occur  here  and  there;  but  for  every 
such  exception  equally  marked  failures  may  be 
found.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the  spectacle  of  six 
hundred  thousand  American  Methodists  of  all 
branches  gathered  around  her  altars  every  week, 
at  this  regular  service,  is  great  enough  to  in- 
spire doubting  hearts  with  faith  and  courage. 
The  prayer  service  continues  to  be  a  source  of 
power,  but  not  proportionately  as  great  as  once 
it  was.  Its  enthusiasm,  its  awful  sense  of  the 
power  of  prayer  that  sometimes  bowed  the  heav- 
ens, its  hold  upon  the  entire  membership  of  the 
Church,  once  so  characteristic, — all  this  has 
largely  passed  away;  it  is  no  longer  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  the  social  life  of  Meth- 
odism. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  then,  that  the  onward 

sweep  of  formal  development  has  been  at  such 
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a  cost  of  the  social  interests  of  the  Church? 
or  is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  social  spirit- 
uality has  found  other  means  of  expression? 
To  answer  so  pregnant  a  question,  we  must  ex- 
amine certain  latter-day  features  of  the  Church 
life. 

The  most  marked  development  of  the  last 
decade  is  along  the  line  of  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions within  the  circle  of  the  Church.  Such 
are — 

The  Epworth  League; 

Ladies'  Aid  Societies; 

Missionary  Organizations ; 

Fraternal  Associations. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  this  is  a  new  chapter 

in  the  history  of  organized  Methodism;  and  it 

is  equally  clear  that  this  development  does  not 

spring  from  ritualistic  principles,  nor  is  it  in 

any  way  directly  related  thereto.     The  logic  of 

the  situation  argues  the  marked  revival  of  the 

social  principle,   which  meets  new  conditions 

by  new  forms  of  expression,  and  indicates  that 

in  the  normal  evolution  of  the  Church  the  pre- 
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ponderance  of  worship  is  beginning  to  yield  to 
the  social  force,  and  that,  in  fact,  all  that  was 
once  attained  by  the  class-meeting,  the  general 
societies,  and  the  stewardship  is  to  be  regained 
and  enlarged  by  these  more  recent  forms  of 
activity. 

Each  of  these  new  movements  accentuates 
fellowship,  practicality,  and  benevolence.  In 
some,  indeed,  direct  spiritual  culture  is  less  in 
evidence ;  but  in  this  group  the  constituent  mem- 
bers are  in  little  danger  of  a  spiritual  relapse. 

1.  The  organization  of  the  young  people  into 
a  definite  society  was  a  great  achievement.  It 
brought  into  active  operation  a  force  that 
thitherto  had  been  held  in  abeyance,  in  a  sort 
of  spectatorship,  while  the  active  management 
of  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  elders.  By 
this  stroke  of  genius  a  fraternal  pastorate  was 
established,  that  admirably  assumed  the  dis- 
carded pastoral  functions  of  the  class.  It  in- 
volved also  a  practical  schooling  in  the  conduct 
of  spiritual  matters,  and,  under  wise  leadership, 

has   become   an   aggressive   evangelistic   force. 
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But  the  most  marked  result  has  been  the  impetus 
to  beneficence,  to  deeds  of  mercy  and  kindness ; 
this  great  characteristic  of  the  first  Methodists 
finds  a  new  manifestation  in  the  rising  gener- 
ation. 

2.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Societies  have  become  a 
feature  of  nearly  every  pastoral  charge.  Such 
a  society  stands,  in  the  first  place,  for  fellow- 
ship ;  and  in  the  second  place,  for  the  utilization 
in  practical  ways  of  neglected  forces.  Upon 
these  societies  has  devolved  a  practical  guardian- 
ship of  places  of  worship;  also  in  places  not  a 
few  have  they  assumed  a  measure  of  pastoral 
work,  particularly  the  welcome  of  strangers. 
Still,  in  process  of  evolution  as  to  form  and  de- 
tailed plans,  these  societies  are  already  monu- 
mental evidences  of  the  power  of  the  social  spirit 
in  modern  Methodism. 

3.  Missionary  organizations  of  all  kinds  are 
the  responses  made  by  those  possessed  of  a  sur- 
plus of  time,  energy,  or  wealth  to  the  needy 
classes  among  their  fellow-men.     They  are  first 

local,  and  then  more  general.     The  former  class 
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comprises  associations  formed  chiefly  in  great 
cities  for  the  conduct  of  mission  schools,  and 
through  these  essaying  to  meet  the  material 
needs  of  the  mission  constituency.  In  this 
branch  of  work  Methodism  has  often  been  a  pio- 
neer, and  the  miracle  of  Kingswood  has  repeated 
itself  in  numerous  cases;  so  that  upon  mission 
foundations  have  been  builded  some  of  the  most 
successful  of  Churches.  The  great  increase  of 
the  foreign  element  in  certain  communities  has 
caused  the  problem  of  local  missions  often  to 
assume  vast  proportions,  and  to  call  for  the  best 
energies  of  the  business  men  of  Methodism  as 
well  as  the  ripest  culture  of  her  homes;  these 
have  been  forthcoming  in  answer  to  the  need. 
More  recently  the  movement  has  reached  the 
stage  of  federation,  and  an  incipient  connec- 
tional  organization  has  essayed  the  union  of  all 
too  scattered  and  sometimes  a  too  spasmodic 
effort. 

The  more  general  form  of  the  missionary  idea 
has  reached  its  highest  expression  in  the  several 

woman's  societies,  having  their  foundation  in 
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the  dual  ideas  of  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
in  the  garnering  of  petty  surplus  wherever  it 
can  be  had,  until  the  net  results  amount  to  nearly 
a  million  dollars  annually.  By  this  mode  the 
missionary  societies  become  agencies  for  spirit- 
ual culture  as  well  as  for  beneficence,  thus  con- 
joining two  of  the  strongest  social  instincts. 

4.  Distinctive  fraternal  associations  are  the 
latest  response  of  Methodism  to  the  social  spirit. 
In  this  respect  the  Church  has  lagged  behind 
the  age.  The  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
general  social  spirit  of  the  time  has  been  in  a 
marked  degree  through  the  medium  of  benevo- 
lent associations;  some  of  which  have  been  of 
so  genial  a  character,  and  founded  upon  such 
high  moral  principles,  that  they  have  come,  in 
the  minds  of  some,  to  minister  to  the  cruder 
spiritual  instincts,  and  thus  in  a  measure  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Church  itself.  The  very 
success  of  these  fraternal  organizations  has  been 
a  chief  reason  why  the  Church  has  abandoned 
a  field  once  wholly  its  own ;  for  there  has  seemed 

little  reason  for  duplicating  a  work  that  was 
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being  well  done.  But  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
Church  is  to  be  commensurate  with  human  na- 
ture in  its  approved  forms,  it  can  not  be  diverted 
permanently  from  such  ministrations  as  have 
in  the  past  proved  a  chief  claim  to  the  favor  of 
mankind;  and  having  taught  the  lesson  of  fra- 
ternity to  a  world  once  filled  with  antagonism 
and  strife,  it  can  not  itself  cease  to  practice 
these  ideas.  Accordingly  it  is  no  mere  tempo- 
rary activity  which  is  already  dawning  in  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  several  fraternal  or- 
ganizations within  the  Church;  but  one  of  the 
surest  prophecies  of  the  future. 

5.  Significant  also  of  the  strength  of  the  so- 
cial spirit  are  the  numerous  hospitals  and  or- 
phanages maintained  by  the  Church.  The  army 
of  women,  guised  in  simplicity,  and  consecrat- 
ing their  lives  to  definite  ministration  among 
the  sick  or  the  poor,  tells  the  same  story.  It  is 
reiterated  in  the  very  edifices  erected  in  recent 
years  for  the  use  of  the  several  Churches;  for 
if  the  cathedralesque  proportions  of  such  build- 
ings are  a  tribute  to  the  spirit  of  worship,  not 
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less  distinctly  are  kitchens,  parlors,  clubrooms, 
and  gymnasia  a  testimony  to  the  vigor  of  the 
genuine  social  instinct. 

In  point  of  fact,  among  the  various  manifesta- 
tions of  the  social  principle  there  are  lacking 
but  two  important  things, — a  distinctive  social 
culture  of  spiritual  truth,  and  some  recurrent 
service  by  which  the  whole  body  of  the  member- 
ship, as  such,  shall  come  into  adequate  contact 
and  association,  to  the  end  that  a  more  definite 
Church  consciousness  shall  be  developed.  The 
affections  seem  prone  to  weave  themselves  about 
the  subsidiary  organizations ;  a  tendency  which, 
if  unchecked,  may  involve  the  weakening  of  the 
parent  stock  through  an  unconscious  parasitism. 
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I. 

The  Centeal  Authority. 

In  a  little  more  than  a  century  the  center 
of  government  in  Methodism  has  shifted  from 
the  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  to  what 
approximates  a  constitutional  democracy,  pure 
and  simple.  Historians  of  the  Church  have 
been  engrossed  with  the  activities  of  the  organ- 
ism; what  it  accomplished;  essentially  adminis- 
trative details.  This,  doubtless,  is  a  legitimate 
function;  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  history  of 
organic  development  is  another  and  different 
matter. 

The  personal  authority  of  Mr.  Wesley  was 

clearly  recognized  in   all  the   affairs  of  early 

Methodism.     Theoretically  it  held  true  of  the 

societies  in  America  as  well  as  in  the  several 

parts  of  Great  Britain.     But  conditions  which 

made  the  theory  a  fact  in  the  last-named  country 

were  wanting  in  America;  in  the  one  place  it 
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was  possible  for  Mr.  Wesley  to  enforce  his  judg- 
ment by  his  personal  presence  or  by  immediate 
correspondence,  and  to  adjust  matters  as  they 
arose.  In  America,  however,  the  mere  elements 
of  time  and  space  rendered  impractical  such 
personal  administration,  and  it  was  of  necessity 
a  delegated  power  by  which  he  ruled  the  soci- 
eties. Upon  important  matters  his  advice  was 
indeed  secured,  and  his  judgment  followed ;  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  increasingly  required 
independent  action  at  the  hands  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  preachers.  Thus  while  the 
theory  of  personal  government  was  loyally  main- 
tained, the  actuality  of  independence  constantly 
developed. 

The  political  conditions  in  America  also  con- 
tributed to  this  result.  The  Methodist  preachers 
put  loyalty  to  their  spiritual  cause  before  pa- 
triotism to  the  colonies,  and  incurred  by  this 
action  hostility  and  danger;  but  men  of  such 
open  sympathies  and  ardent  feelings  could  not 
avoid  the  influence  of  their  democratic  environ- 
ment, even  had  they  wished  to  do  so.     Uncon- 
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sciously,  with  the  repudiation  of  the  personal 
government  of  George  III,  there  grew  up  a  spirit 
of  ecclesiastical  independence.  This  was  fur- 
thered by  the  political  attitude  of  Mr.  Wesley 
during  the  crisis.  The  elements  of  alienation 
were  thus  at  hand,  requiring  only  the  pressure 
of  events  to  produce  the  fact.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  had  the  personal  government  of  Mr.  Wes- 
ley proven  meddlesome  or  oppressive,  a  spon- 
taneous movement  toward  independence  would 
have  occurred ;  but  the  great  leader  was  wonder- 
fully wise  in  his  practical  adjustments,  and  the 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  an  American  Church 
came  from  himself. 

Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  held  the  idea  that 
personal  government  was  far  the  best  for  a 
Church,  at  least  in  its  missionary  stage.  His 
genius  was  essentially  militant;  he  thought  in 
campaigns,  and  conceived  concert  of  action  as 
indispensable  to  success.  In  drawing  up  a  plan 
of  organization  for  American  Methodism,  he  de- 
signed that  his  own  authority  should  devolve 

intact  upon  certain  superintendents  to  be  named 
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by  himself.  For  this  function  he  designated 
Dr.  Coke  and  Mr.  Asbury,  and  solemnly  in- 
ducted  the  former  into  the  office;  and  presum- 
ably by  this  latter  act,  in  his  own  thought,  did 
he  formally  and  sufficiently  constitute  a  super- 
intendent of  American  Methodism. 

Possessed  of  such  authority,  Dr.  Coke  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  America,  and,  on  his  arrival 
in  Xew  York,  he  at  once  unfolded  Mr.  Wesley's 
plan  to  the  preacher  then  stationed  in  that  city. 
The  advice  of  this  Mr.  Dickins — who  was  the 
first  Publishing  Agent,  and  perhaps  instinctively 
attributed  a  peculiar  virtue  to  printed  matter — 
was  that  the  plan  be  at  once  published ;  officially 
promulgated,  as  it  were.  Had  this  been  done, 
and  had  the  preachers  acquiesced  therein,  the 
form  of  personal  government  would  have  been 
continued ;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  Meth- 
odism would  have  been  other  and  different, 
greater  or  less,  than  the  years  have  actually  dis- 
closed. It  was  an  unperceived  crisis,  upon 
which  hinged  great  consequences.  Dr.  Coke, 
however,  decided  to  defer  publication  until  after 
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he  had  conferred  with  Mr.  Asbury.  When  the 
interview  occurred,  the  latter  declared,  with 
some  emphasis,  that  he  would  not  accept  Mr. 
Wesley's  appointment  unless  it  should  be  con- 
firmed by  the  body  of  preachers.  It  is  surmis- 
able that  the  politician  in  Mr.  Asbury  influenced 
him  to  this  declaration.  Prior  to  this  time  he 
had  on  occasion  emphasized  his  appointment  by 
Mr.  Wesley ;  but  now  that  it  was  to  be  solemnly 
confirmed,  he  required  the  consent  of  his  fellow- 
preachers.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  Asbury 
felt  himself  called  to  his  position  of  peculiar 
power,  and  was  determined  to  hold  it ;  he  loved 
alike  its  hardships  and  power.  He  deemed  it  un- 
wise to  place  himself  at  the  will  of  an  old  man, 
not  always  too  favorable  in  his  judgment  of  this 
young  and  daring  superintendent.  By  securing 
his  election  at  the  hands  of  the  preachers,  this 
danger  was  forever  passed.  Be  that  as  it  may — 
however  mixed  the  motives,  in  any  case  honor- 
able to  the  man — Mr.  Asbury's  stand  resulted 
in  the  calling  of  the  celebrated  Christmas  Con- 
ference in  Baltimore  in  1784. 
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It  suffices  here  to  note  that  all  matters  dis- 
cussed by  this  Conference  were  settled  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  of  the  preachers  present;  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Methodist 
Conferences,  its  advisory  function  was  super- 
seded by  actual  authority.  Very  quietly,  almost 
by  assumption,  was  this  revolution  wrought,  and 
personal  government  gave  way  to  a  government 
by  a  General  Conference  of  all  the  preachers. 

II. 

The  Geographical  Modifications. 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Church 

polity  reveals  the  original  organism,  subjected 

to  and  modified  by  two  distinct  influences, — the 

one   geographical,    and   the    other    democratic. 

The  influence  of  the  geographical  element  was 

first  felt.    This  was  because  its  conditions  were 

imperative  and  constant,  while  the  democratic 

spirit  found  easy  vent  for  itself  in  the  stress 

of  expansion  and  in  the  development  of  local 

forms.     Thus  the  organic  modifications  relate 

to  two  periods, — the  dominance  of  the  geograph- 
ic 
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ical  influence,  and,  later,  modification  under  the 
democratic  idea. 

The  Christmas  Conference  determined  the 
great  issue,  as  between  personal  and  Conference 
government,  in  favor  of  the  latter.  But  a  Gov- 
erning Conference  was  a  new  thing  in  Meth- 
odism, and  it  remained  for  events  to  determine 
the  nature  and  character  of  such  an  anomaly. 

The  year  1785  saw  three  Conferences  held 
in  the  different  portions  of  the  country.  These 
several  assemblies  were  necessitated  by  the  great 
distances  to  be  traversed  by  the  preachers.  Even 
the  emergency  of  the  preceding  year  had  only 
rallied  between  seventy  and  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  preachers  to  the  central  point  of  Baltimore. 
It  was  obviously  impracticable  for  any  great 
number  to  attend  such  a  Conference  every  year. 
The  natural  recourse  was  in  the  division  of  the 
preachers  and  the  holding  of  separate  assem- 
blages. This  was  done ;  but,  no  distinct  division 
into  districts  being  made,  it  happened  that  some 
preachers  attended  two  or  more  sessions,  and 

thus  to  them  accrued  double  privileges,  as  it 
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were.  This,  however,  was  the  least  of  the  diffi 
culties.  Had  the  Conferences  been  gathered 
solely  for  administration  and  advice  no  ill  conse- 
quences would  have  occurred.  But  it  was  found 
that  new  legislation  was  desirable;  and  this 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  concurrent  action 
of  three  bodies  of  diverse  membership,  meeting 
at  different  times  and  places,  and  with  no  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exchange  of  opinions  or  for 
amendment  of  the  original  draft  of  the  proposed 
legislation.  That  friction  and  disagreement 
should  result  was  inevitable;  and  this  grew 
greater  with  the  years.  Particular  legislation 
desired  by  one  Conference,  and  being  refused 
by  the  others,  led  to  acts  of  insubordination  and 
to  threats  of  secession,  eventuating,  in  individ- 
ual cases,  in  withdrawal.  Organic  unity  was 
sorely  tested;  the  magic  of  Wesley's  name  was 
less  potent,  since  the  formation  of  a  separate 
Church ;  Asbury's  influence  was  great,  but  suf- 
fered under  this  tension.  Only  the  essential 
uniformity  of  experience  and  doctrine  preserved 

the  Connection  from  disintegrating. 
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At  this  juncture  there  was  devised  a  "Coun- 
cil," to  be  composed  of  the  bishops  and  the  pre- 
siding elders,  to  which  all  matters  requiring 
concurrent  action  should  be  referred.  This  was 
a  reversion  to  the  Wesleyan  government,  with 
Asbury  in  the  place  of  Wesley;  for,  the  presid- 
ing elders  being  appointed  by  the  bishop,  the 
whole  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  personal  gov- 
ernment. So  great  was  the  tension,  and  so  weak 
the  cohesive  forces,  that  the  plan  was  sanctioned 
and  tried  in  1787.  Almost  instantly  the  real 
nature  of  the  plan  was  perceived,  and  an  outcry 
arose  against  it  that  nullified  its  power  for  good, 
and  led  to  its  enforced  abandonment. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Coke  in  1791  his 
shrewd  mind  suggested  the  calling  of  a  General 
Conference  of  all  the  preachers  in  1792,  to  con- 
sider the  situation,  and  to  devise  means  for 
strengthening  the  Connection.  It  was  a  timely 
thought,  and  met  with  instant  favor.  Meth- 
odism in  America  had  grown  wonderfully  dur- 
ing the  eight  years  of  its  separate  existence ;  but 

a  sense  of  the  crisis  drew  her  preachers  from 
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the  pioneer  wilderness  of  the  West,  from  the 
shores  of  Xew  England,  and  the  mountains  of 
Carolina.  It  was  felt  that,  perhaps,  never  again 
would  they  all  be  thus  assembled. 

The  General  Conference  reviewed  the  situ- 
ation, took  proper  action  with  reference  to  many 
important  matters,  but,  most  important  of  all, 
adjourned  to  meet  four  years  later.  By  this 
simple  action  was  created  the  "General  Confer- 
ence,' '  as  distinct  from  the  several  annual  assem- 
blies. Geography  had  forced  this  development, 
and  forced  also  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  administrative  functions  of  the  Church. 
These  were  great  things,  especially  as  they  as- 
sured the  unity  and  perpetuity  of  the  organism. 
The  work  sprung  forward  as  by  a  new  impulse ; 
hope  took  the  place  of  discouragement,  and  unity 
banished  dissension. 

It  was  precisely  this  enthusiasm,  and  conse- 
quent expansion,  that  induced  the  next  great 
change  in  the  polity  of  the  Church.  A  quad- 
rennial General  Conference  met  the  conditions 

which  existed  in  1792  and  the  years  immedi- 
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ately  subsequent;  yet  the  growth  of  the  work 
in  the  constantly-expanding  Nation  soon  gave 
rise  to  serious  problems.  Even  once  in  four 
years  it  was  a  serious  thing  that  work,  some- 
times in  a  delicate  or  formative  period,  should 
be  abandoned  for  from  four  to  six  months ;  and 
even  the  glamour  and  real  benefit  of  a  General 
Conference  did  not  induce  the  devoted  mission- 
aries of  that  time  to  make  such  a  concession. 
Consequently  the  real  power  in  the  governing 
body  came  to  reside  in  the  centrally-located  Con- 
ferences of  the  East.  This  tendency  was  al- 
ready marked  by  the  century  year,  and  bade 
fair  to  increase  with  each  ensuing  quadrennium. 
Again  was  Methodism  face  to  face  with  a  pos- 
sible oligarchy,  or  an  impending  secession;  and 
this  by  the  very  institution  which  had  once 
seemed  so  complete  a  remedy  for  this  very  evil. 
When  the  Fifth  General  Conference  assem- 
bled in  1808  it  was  obvious  that  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  plan  must  be  devised.  That  assem- 
bly was  actually  under  the  control  of  but  two 

out  of  the  seven  existing  Conferences,  and  these 
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naturally  were  loath  to  part  with  their  power. 
Presently  events  precipitated  a  crisis.  The 
Western  delegates,  despairing  of  an  adjustment, 
prepared  to  return  home;  the  worst  prognosti- 
cations seemed  about  to  he  realized.  At  this 
juncture  the  members  of  the  dominant  Confer- 
ences awoke  to  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  and 
at  last  acceded  to  the  demand  for  a  delegated 
General  Conference.  Thenceforward  it  was 
solely  a  matter  of  conditions;  yet  within  this 
field  there  was  required  a  statesmanship  as 
broad  and  true  as  ever  builded  an  enduring 
institution.  Theoretically  and  practically  the 
governing  power  resided  in  the  general  body  of 
preachers.  Thereafter  they  would  never  again 
assemble  in  that  capacity.  The  serious  ques- 
tions were  how  much  of  their  absolute  power 
could  safely  be  delegated,  and  how  could  the  re- 
served rights  be  exercised.  After  public  and 
private  consultation,  and  much  debate  and  the 
acute  exercise  of  all  parliamentary  tactics,  six 
resolutions  were  adopted  as, the  sole  restrictions 

upon  the  delegated  General  Conference 
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These  Eestrictive  Rules  were  in  substance  as 
follows : 

1.  The  preservation  of  the  Articles  of  Relig- 
ion as  the  standard  of  faith. 

2.  Concerning  the  ratio  of  Conference  repre- 
sentation, which  obviously  was  a  matter  for  the 
Conferences  themselves  to  settle. 

3.  A  rule  carefully  preserving  the  Episcopacy 
and  the  itinerant  General  Superintendency. 

4.  Conserving  the  sanctity  and  authority  of 
the  General  Rules  for  the  formation  of  local 
societies. 

5.  The  preservation  of  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  proper  authorities  on  the  part  of  both  preach- 
ers and  laymen. 

6.  A  rule  guarding  against  any  perversion  of 
Book  Concern  profits  or  the  proceeds  of  the 
Chartered  Eund  from  needy  preachers  or  their 
beneficiaries. 

Thus  the  power  to  modify  the  fundamental 

faith,  polity,  or  peculiar  vested  interests  was 

rigidly  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  eldership. 

In  consequence,   the  Annual   Conferences  ac- 
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quired  for  themselves  a  new  feature,  and  re- 
sumed a  portion  of  their  legislative  power.  The 
wisdom  of  this  plan  has  been  attested  by  the  fact 
that  novel  and  even  revolutionary  measures  have 
been  sanctioned  by  one  or  another  General  Con- 
ference, and  saved  only  from  their  logical  con- 
sequences by  failing  to  secure  the  requisite  sanc- 
tion from  the  annual  assemblies. 

Thus  the  experiments  of  a  third  of  a  century 
resulted  in  a  clearly-defined  governing  body, 
adapted  to  all  conditions  of  growth,  whether  na- 
tional or  world-wide, — the  perfected  expression 
of  the  genius  of  Methodism.  The  plastic,  un- 
formed, but  homogeneous  mass  of  1784  had  be- 
come a  definite  organism,  with  a  succinct  consti- 
tution. So  admirably  was  it  adapted  to  the  con- 
ditions of  evangelical  growth,  that  thereafter 
neither  numerical  nor  geographical  expansion 
could  modify  it  in  any  important  degree. 
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III. 

Democratic  Influences. 

For  fifty  years  after  the  Ecclesiastical  Revo- 
lution of  1784  the  spirit  of  democracy  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  to  maintain  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  that  event,  or  absorbed  in  questions 
of  administration.  When  this  half  centurv  had 
elapsed,  democracy  became  engaged  in  an  all- 
engrossing  political  struggle,  which,  while  it 
seriously  affected  the  fortunes  of  the  Church, 
did  not  give  rise  to  any  constitutional  changes. 
When  these  political  issues  had  been  answered 
in  the  arbitrament  of  war,  democracy  in  the 
Church  commenced  a  series  of  demands,  which 
in  time  fundamentally  affected  the  constitution 
and  transformed  the  theory  of  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, upon  which  the  organism  had  been  based. 
It  is  purposed,  therefore,  briefly  to  consider  the 
first  two  periods,  and  then  to  proceed  with  a 
more  complete  recital  of  the  events  of  the  third. 

In  the  first  period,  the  spirit  of  democracy 

was  active  in  rejecting  certain  plausible  solu- 
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tions  of  the  problems  created  by  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  Church.  The  rank  and  file  of 
the  itinerancy  were  too  jealous  of  their  recently- 
acquired  prerogatives  to  tolerate  the  formation 
of  "the  Council,"  with  its  lurking  prophecy  of 
an  ultimate  hierarchy.  This  opposition  caused 
that  project  to  be  abandoned  in  1792,  without 
so  much  as  the  requiem  of  a  debate.  Simul- 
taneous with  these  questions  had  arisen  a  great 
discussion  concerning  the  developing  functions 
of  the  presiding  eldership.  Some  there  were 
who  saw  in  this  the  potency  of  a  subepiscopacy ; 
and  logically  thought  to  subject  those  who  exer- 
cised the  office  to  the  same  mode  of  selection  as 
pertained  to  the  general  superintendency.  On 
the  other  hand,  such  an  election  of  presiding 
elders  was  deemed  to  infringe  upon  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  Episcopacy,  and  to  threaten  its 
practical  extinction.  The  essence  of  this  dis- 
cussion lay  in  the  fact  that  the  office  was  still 
in  a  plastic  condition,  susceptible  of  modifica- 
tion in  one  way  or  another.    There  can  be  little 

question  but  that  elective  presiding  elders  would 
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soon  have  developed  a  diocesan  episcopacy;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  some  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  result,  occurring  gradually 
and  normally,  might  have  contributed  to  the 
strength  of  the  Church.  The  controversy,  thus 
developed,  was  waged  energetically,  perhaps  at 
times  bitterly,  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Sometimes  the  decision  inclined  one  way,  again 
in  the  other. 

The  net  result  was  in  favor  of  the  Episcopate ; 
and  the  democratic  spirit  seems  to  have  failed 
of  its  purposed  modification,  or,  perhaps,  rather 
to  have  been  self -restrained  in  favor  of  a  central- 
ized government. 

One  other  constitutional  result  of  large  im- 
portance was  attained  as  an  incident  to  this  agi- 
tation. By  the  original  Restrictive  Rules,  the 
"constitution"  could  be  modified  only  by  the 
assent  of  three-fourths  of  the  Conferences;  but 
as  this  rule  placed  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  small  Conferences,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  an  even  and  exact  democracy  re- 
quired that  this  power  be  lodged  with  the  whole 
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body  of  the  ministry  as  such.  Accordingly,  in 
1832,  a  change  was  secured  by  which  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  present  and  voting  could 
sanction  or  originate  any  constitutional  change, 
subject,  of  course,  to  the  prescribed  conditions. 
By  this  time  the  minds  of  good  men  were  in- 
creasingly devoted  to  democratic  problems  other 
than  ecclesiastical.  The  great  question  of  slav- 
ery confronted  the  Church.  Profoundly  a  moral 
issue,  it  found  its  first  hearing  from  religious 
men.  To  some  it  seemed  intolerable;  to  others 
it  appeared  that,  in  the  hands  of  spiritual  men, 
the  institution  admitted  of  large  benefit  to  the 
slave.  One  party  would  have  abolished  it,  the 
other  would  have  spiritualized  it;  both  recog- 
nized the  actual  evil.  In  such  a  crisis  was  the 
Church  racked  and  rent.  But  we  deal  here 
only  with  the  constitutional  issues  involved. 
These  were  two.  The  superiority  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  over  the  Episcopacy  was  settled 
in  1844  by  the  practical  suspension  of  Bishop 
Andrew,  but  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the 

Southern  Methodists,  and  the  organization  by 
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them  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  in  which  the 
Episcopacy  logically  held  a  higher  place  and 
was  ultimately  gifted  with  larger  powers.  The 
second  question  concerned  the  vested  rights  of 
the  eldership  of  the  Church  in  the  Book  Con- 
cern. This  was  settled  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  sense  that  such 
rights  were  inalienable,  except  when  forfeited 
with  such  eldership  itself.  These  were  indeed 
important  matters ;  but  their  effect  upon  the 
organic  development  was  not  marked. 

The  real  period  of  democratic  influence  ex- 
tends from  1868  to  the  present  time;  and  per- 
haps is  as  yet  not  fully  consummated.  The 
Revolution  of  1784,  while  achieved  under  demo- 
cratic impulses,  did  not  result  in  a  pure  ecclesi- 
astical democracy.  By  this  change,  government 
was  lodged  in  the  Conference,  as  such;  that  is 
to  say,  in  the  ministry.  But  the  authority  of 
this  ministerial  body  over  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  Church  was  precisely  that  claimed  by  Mr. 
Wesley   over   his   preachers.      The    individual 

membership  had  responded  to  the  work  of  the 
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evangelistic  organizers,  and  had  tacitly  sanc- 
tioned their  authority.  This  assumption  of 
power  by  the  preachers  was  of  necessity  rather 
than  ambition.  They  were  the  only  class  to 
whom  opportunities  for  conference  occurred, 
and  thus  the  only  class  through  which  organic 
unity  could  be  attained  or  maintained. 

When  increasing  compactness  of  population, 
and  the  increased  facilities  for  transfer,  made 
a  broader  democracy  possible,  the  preaching 
body,  habituated  to  power  by  its  exercise 
through  three-quarters  of  a  century,  felt  a  natu- 
ral reluctance,  and  even  a  logical  dread,  of  such 
an  innovation.  Certainly  there  seemed  little 
danger  of  hierarchical  developments,  if  things 
continued  as  they  were,  while  in  the  unknown 
lurked  radical  possibilities.  The  agitation  for 
a  broader  democracy  first  assumed  the  form  of 
a  demand  for  lay  representation  in  the  General 
Conference.  Suggestions  to  this  effect  had  been 
made  as  far  back  as  1824.  A  General  Confer- 
ence Committee,  in  1852,  gave  it  especial  atten- 
tion, but  reported  that  it  was  inexpedient.    This 
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settled  the  matter  for  a  time,  and  in  the  all- 
absorbing  issue  of  the  national  crisis  it  was  far- 
ther obscured.  But  in  1866,  through  various 
organs  of  expression,  the  demand  was  reiterated, 
and  with  surprising  unanimity.  The  laity 
seemed  to  have  suddenly  awakened  to  an  ecclesi- 
astical consciousness  that  demanded  recognition. 
Strong  delegations  presented  the  matter  to  the 
General  Conference  of  1868.  The  debate  in 
committee  and  on  the  public  floor  centered 
around  three  points : 

1.  Did  the  people  desire  it  ? 

2.  Had  the  General  Conference  authority  to 
make  the  change  % 

3.  What  should  be  the  basis  of  lay  represen- 
tation, if  the  principle  were  accepted? 

The  Conference  relegated  the  first  issue  to  a 
popular  vote  by  the  mature  membership  of  the 
Church.  This  in  itself  was  a  recognition  of  the 
basal  principle  of  democracy,  and  contained 
the  germ  of  unsuspected  modifications. 

Concerning  the  second  point,  the  Conference 

decided  that  a  grave  constitutional  change  was 
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involved,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  ministry 
was  required.  A  twofold  process  was  required. 
The  Restrictive  Rule  must  first  be  modified  to 
permit  the  change ;  then,  this  having  been  done, 
the  modification  itself  must  in  turn  be  accepted. 
This  deferred  the  final  decision  till  the  actual 
assembly  of  the  General  Conference  in  1872. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  a  plan  was 
drafted  for  two  lay  delegates  from  each  Con- 
ference, except  such  as  had  but  one  ministerial 
representative;  and  also  for  the  creation  of  a 
Lay  Electoral  Conference  for  the  selection  of 
these  delegates.  This  action,  when  finally  sanc- 
tioned, created  the  first  distinctive  Lay  Assem- 
bly known  to  the  Church;  whose  evolution  is 
an  important  element  in  the  growth  of  the  gov- 
ernment. By  the  terms  of  this  plan,  democracy 
was  far  from  being  equalized,  but  it  marked 
such  a  real  advance,  and  was  conceived  in  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  as  to  win  acceptance  in  the  same 
fraternal  temper. 

These  difficult  and  intricate  processes,  border- 
ing in  some  respect  upon  the  unconstitutional, 
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were  finally  carried  out.  The  first  action  of  the 
General  Conference  of  1872  was  to  sanction  the 
preceding  steps,  and  to  admit  the  provisional  lay- 
delegates;  thus  consummating  the  first  chapter 
of  ecclesiastical  democracy. 

The  next  phase  of  the  evolution  was  twofold 
and  simultaneous.  The  presence  of  lay  dele- 
gates required  the  determination  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term ;  and  while  a  struggle  arbitrarily 
to  fix  the  sense  of  the  term  in  one  way  or  another 
was  on,  a  demand  was  also  made  for  equal  nu- 
merical representation,  which  had  been  refused 
by  the  original  plan.  The  expression,  "lay 
members,"  as  applied  to  class-leaders,  stewards, 
and  other  officers  of  the  local  Church,  had  long 
been  regarded  as  inclusive  of  women.  The 
granting  of  the  right  to  vote  to  both  sexes,  as 
was  done  in  the  original  determination  of  the 
issue,  held  the  same  significance.  Women  also 
sat  in  the  Quarterly  Conferences,  and  to  a  de- 
gree in  the  Electoral  Conferences;  and  hence 
were  represented  by  the  delegates  chosen.    Ideal 

justice  clearly  indicated  their  right  to  seats  in 
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the  General  Conference,  when  properly  creden- 
tialed.  But  the  ideal  failed  of  realization, 
partly  from  practical  considerations,  and  partly 
from  the  Scriptural  opinions  of  a  small  minor- 
ity; so  that,  for  thirty  years,  the  democratic 
ideal  as  applied  to  women  was  held  in  abeyance. 
Its  realization  after  a  long  struggle,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a  complex  of  conditions,  presently  to  be 
recited. 

The  agitation  for  equal  lay  representation 
encountered  other  difficulties.  It  was  held  that 
a  provision,  requiring  a  concurrent  vote  of  both 
orders  under  certain  easy  conditions,  gave  prac- 
tical equality  in  all  matters  save  election  of  offi- 
cers, including  the  bishops;  and  this,  it  was 
affirmed,  affected  the  ministry  so  intimately  as 
to  justify  a  preponderance  of  ministerial  influ- 
ence. Such  equalization  threatened  also  to  ren- 
der the  assembly  too  cumbrous  for  effective 
work,  unless  the  ratio  of  clerical  representation 
was  further  reduced ;  and  this  suggestion  found 
no  favor.     Several  constitutional  amendments 

were  suggested,  but  were  defeated  either  by  the 
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General  Conference,  or  by  failing  to  secure  the 
requisite  three-fourths  vote  from  the  ministry. 
At  length,  in  1897,  a  proposition,  emanating 
from  the  Rock  River  Conference,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Annual  Conferences ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  this  victory  lay  delegates  were  chosen  by  the 
respective  Electoral  Conferences  in  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  clerical  representation. 
These  were  admitted  by  the  General  Conference 
of  1900,  immediately  after  it  had  recorded  its 
constitutional  vote  upon  the  question. 

This  General  Conference,  famous  for  this 
achievement,  has  a  still  stronger  right  to  fame 
in  another  direction.  Though  much  had  been 
accomplished  for  representative  government,  it 
yet  remained  true  that  fundamental  democracy 
was  unachieved.  The  later  forms  of  government 
had  been  derived  through  the  Conferences,  and 
these  had  retained  their  reserved  rights  unim- 
paired. So  long  as  the  laity  did  not  share  in 
these,  somewhat  was  lacking  to  their  full  equal- 
ity; and  this  somewhat  held  implications  that 

their  new  powers  were  of  privilege  rather  than 
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of  right.  It  is  significant  of  human  shortsight- 
edness that  the  change  which  pnt  an  end  to  this 
anomalous  condition  came  as  an  incident  rather 
than  a  definitely-purposed  reform. 

The  fundamental  law  of  the  Church  had  been 
for  a  full  century  a  matter  of  conjecture  and 
debate.  In  1884  steps  were  taken  for  a  Com- 
mission on  the  "Constitution/'  looking  to  its 
codification.  The  matter  lagged  and  lapsed 
attaining  but  a  perfunctory  attention  in  the 
stress  of  other  issues.  But  a  commission  ap- 
pointed in  1896  brought  the  matter  to  a  focus; 
and  upon  the  basis  of  their  report  the  General 
Conference  of  1900  codified  for  the  first  time 
those  passages  of  the  Discipline  which  were  held 
to  have  the  force  of  fundamental  law.  But,  in 
addition,  they  incorporated  certain  other  pro- 
visions which  seemed  logically  required  to  round 
out  the  Constitution.  Among  these  supplement- 
ary provisions  were  two  of  particular  impor- 
tance. One  fully  recognized  the  eligibility  of 
women  to  seats  in  the  General  Conference,  and 

thus  finally  settled  this  issue,  and  raised  the  idea 
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of  democracy  above  sex  limitations.  Another 
endowed  the  Electoral  Conference  with  those 
legislative  functions  which  had  hitherto  per- 
tained solely  to  the  ministry ;  and  required  that 
a  concurrent  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  in  both  the  Annual  and  Electoral  Con- 
ferences was  essential  to  sanction  or  inaugurate 
a  constitutional  change.  It  does  not  appear  that 
this  change  aroused  any  discussion  either  in  the 
General  or  Annual  Conferences  when  it  came  to 
vote;  notwithstanding,  it  was  the  most  radical 
modification  in  the  theory  of  government  since 
the  passing  of  personal  administration  in  1784 ; 
for  it  was  thus  conceded  that  the  powers  of  the 
Church  resided  in  the  several  classes  of  members 
as  such ;  and  thus  the  largest  claims  of  pure  de- 
mocracy were  recognized.  The  Lay  Confer- 
ences acquired  legislative  power,  and  took  the 
first  step  in  a  development  that  is  sure  to  be 
momentous. 

The  formal  adoption  of  a  codified  constitu- 
tion, as  consummated  in  1902,  marks  the  end 

of  the  period  of  organic  plasticity.     Hencef or- 
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ward — following  the  analogy  of  other  social  in- 
stitutions— evolution  must  occur  in  particular 
rather  than  in  general  features. 

In  these  particulars  it  may  be  noted  that  the 
march  of  democracy  has  already  begun.  The 
General  Conference  of  1900,  in  providing  for 
election  of  trustees  by  the  congregation,  gave  the 
general  society  a  status  it  had  never  before  pos- 
sessed, and  suggested  as  well  the  rapid  democra- 
tization of  local  forms,  which  theretofore  had 
been  autocratic  and  personal.  It  needs  no  large 
measure  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  anticipate 
such  a  continuation  of  this  development  as  will, 
in  time,  bring  the  laity  into  conscious  control  of 
the  local  societies. 
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The  Episcopacy. 

In  its  growth  the  Episcopacy  has  already 
passed  through  three  stages,  and  seems  now  verg- 
ing upon  a  fourth.  During  the  first  forty  years 
of  Methodist  Church  history  the  number  of 
bishops  was  at  no  time  greater  than  three.  The 
ratio  of  bishops  to  the  ministry  and  member- 
ship was  as  one  to  every  two  hundred  preachers 
and  every  forty  thousand  members.  The  type 
of  organization  was  simple,  and  the  functions 
of  a  bishop  made  possible,  or  even  necessitated, 
an  immediate  contact  with  the  whole  Church. 
As  a  result,  the  policy  and  plans  of  Wesley 
were  in  large  part  maintained ;  the  bishops  were 
itinerant  evangelists,  who  gave  their  first  powers 
to  preaching  and  to  the  formation  of  new  cir- 
cuits. The  few  Annual  Conferences  required 
but  a  small  portion  of  their  time,   and  were 

rather  made  the  occasions  for  special  revival 
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activity.  Thus  the  bishops  had  abundant  op- 
portunity for  coming  into  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple at  first  hand. 

As  far  as  possible  the  general  superintend- 
ents discharged  in  person  the  function  of  agents 
for  missions.  They  raised  funds  to  be  dis- 
bursed in  remote  districts,  and  themselves  ap- 
plied these  sums  to  the  needs  of  the  frontier. 
It  was  a  strenuous  life  that  made  them  home- 
less; but  in  turn  a  thousand  doors  opened  to 
their  knock,  whether  at  midnight  or  noonday. 

They  knew  every  preacher  in  the  connection ; 
and  from  this  knowledge,  doubtless  with  a  meed 
of  bias  as  well,  they  arranged  the  plan  of  the 
circuits.  And  if  many  of  the  fields  were  both 
hard  and  poor,  it  is  certain  that  the  bishops  said, 
"Come!"  rather  than  "Go!"  They  lived  upon 
the  picket-line  of  a  militant  Church.  Strong 
men  they  were,  rugged  in  personality,  intense 
in  judgment,  devout,  earnest,  masterful !  Under 
these  leaders,  during  forty  years,  the  member- 
ship  doubled,   and   doubled,   and  doubled   yet 

again,  and  all  but  accomplished  that  feat  for  the 
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fourth  time.    Nor  have  the  eighty  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  equaled  that  achievement. 

The  power  of  these  early  bishops  was  in  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  of  the  Wesleyan  superin- 
tendent. The  latter  had  the  power,  if  not  the 
spirit,  of  an  autocrat;  he  could  determine  the 
plans  as  well  as  the  appointments  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  his  was  the  last  word  in  all  matters  of 
judgment.  The  ballot  was  an  unnecessary  form- 
ality; for  when  the  sense  of  the  meeting  was 
plain,  the  superintendent  gave  it  voice.  But 
when  the  Christmas  Conference  asserted  itself, 
this  great  authority  was  reduced  to  the  function 
of  appointment  and  to  certain  judicial  powers. 
But  despite  this  relatively  meager  equipment 
the  early  bishops  contrived  to  dominate  the 
Church.  It  was  done,  first  by  force  of  person- 
ality, and,  secondly,  by  an  insight  into  great 
problems  which  came  from  a  direct  knowledge 
of  the  entire  field.  To  these  influences  were 
added  a  skill  in  the  control  of  assemblies,  which 
enabled  them  often  to  secure  favorable  action 

from  even  hostile  Conferences.     This  was  fur- 
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thered  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty-eight  years  the 
bishops  sat  as  regular  members  of  the  several 
General  Conferences,  possessing  the  right  to 
speak  and  vote  upon  the  subjects  at  issue.  Dur- 
ing the  twelve  years  next  following  their  judi- 
cial powers  served  as  a  check  upon  General  Con- 
ference legislation  in  a  very  marked  degree.  At 
times  they  restrained  the  law-making  body  from 
a  proposed  action,  or  in  cases  their  influence 
with  Annual  Conferences  prevented  final  con- 
firmation. 

When  all  has  been  said,  it  is  patent  that  this 
period  was  characterized  by  a  dominant  Epis- 
copacy. 

The  second  epoch  may  be  termed  one  of  tran- 
sition. It  extends  from  1824  to  1872,  a  period 
of  nearly  fifty  years.  During  this  time  the 
general  superintendency  underwent  important 
modification ;  the  type  changed  from  the  pioneer 
to  that  of  the  administrative  bishop.  Certain 
characteristics  of  the  Church  require  also  to  be 
noted.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  five  hun- 
dred  thousand   members   by   withdrawal,    the 
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membership  twice  doubled.  It  was  a  time  of 
marked  organic  development;  the  structure  of 
the  Church  was  largely  determined  during  the 
earlier  period,  but  within  these  lines  there  was 
great  growth.  The  great  connectional  societies 
sprang  into  existence,  the  family  of  Advocates 
became  an  actuality,  and  the  educational  im- 
pulse blossomed  in  a  score  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  number  of  Conferences  greatly 
increased,  and  the  form  of  Church  activity  was 
greatly  changed;  the  matter  of  appointments 
assumed  an  unsuspected  complexity. 

The  number  of  active  bishops  increased  but 
slowly.  In  1824  there  were  five  bishops,  and 
again  in  1848 ;  while  as  late  as  1863  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Church  were  in  the  hands  of  but 
six  men,  and  this  small  number,  by  a  succession 
of  catastrophes,  was  reduced  to  but  four  in  1871. 
In  the  interval  between  these  dates  the  numbers 
were  somewhat  greater ;  but  they  never  exceeded 
nine,  and  the  average  for  the  period  was  six. 
Obviously,  one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 

the  epoch  was  the  rapidly-multiplying  ratio  be- 
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tween  the  bishops  and  both  ministry  and  people. 
In  1824  the  ratio  was  one  superintendent  to 
every  two  hundred  and  fifty-four  preachers ;  in 
1868,  it  reached  a  maximum  of  one  to  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-six;  while  three  years  later, 
owing  to  unexpected  mortality  in  the  Board  of 
Bishops,  the  ratio  of  those  who  were  counted 
efficient  was  temporarily  one  to  twenty-five  hun- 
dred. As  to  membership,  the  change  in  the  ratio 
was  not  quite  so  marked,  but  still  characteristic. 
Beginning  with  one  to  every  sixty-five  thousand, 
a  maximum  was  reached  in  1860  of  one  to  every 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand — a  figure 
that  was  not  again  approached  save  during  the 
temporary  depletion  in  1871. 

It  is  clear  that  the  conditions  thus  obtaining 
must  have  developed  new  relationships ;  the  itin- 
erant evangelist  type  could  influence  this  period 
only  by  tradition.  The  field  was  comparatively 
well  manned;  there  was  less  requirement  for 
direct  missionary  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
bishops;  a  definitely-organized  society  had  as- 
sumed a  large  measure  of  this  resoonsibility. 
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The  relation  of  the  Episcopacy  to  the  general 
body  of  the  ministry  ceased  to  be  intimate ;  con- 
ditions precluded  comradeship  in  revival  cam- 
paigns. Conference  sessions  presented  new  ad- 
ministrative problems,  which  required  increased 
attention  from  the  bishops.  Theretofore  ap- 
pointments had  been  all  of  the  circuit  type,  with 
the  period  of  service  limited  to  one  or  two  years ; 
the  most  perplexing  problems  were  automatic- 
ally solved.  But  with  the  extension  of  the  time- 
limit,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  type  of  ap- 
pointments, the  matter  assumed  a  new  impor- 
tance, and  thus  withdrew  the  Episcopacy  even 
more  from  popular  contact. 

Educational  and  general  society  interests 
claimed  a  share  of  episcopal  energy.  More  and 
more  were  the  bishops  involved  in  the  trammels 
of  organization,  and,  in  proportion,  active  lead- 
ership devolved  upon  other  parties.  Thus  the 
period  of  transition  produced  at  length  a  new 
type  of  Episcopacy,  and  by  1872  a  third  stage 
of  development  was  at  hand. 

From,  that  year  to  the  present  time  is  the  era 
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of  the  administrative  Episcopacy.  Activity  dur- 
ing this  period  was  along  lines  foreshadowed 
during  the  closing  decade  of  the  preceding  one. 
The  interests  of  the  great  societies  had  increased 
wonderfully;  and  the  administration  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  trust  funds  became  a  matter 
of  first  importance.  The  character  of  the  An- 
nual Conferences  has  been  almost  wholly 
changed,  their  business  being  confined  largely 
to  purely  administrative  and  technical  ques- 
tions. Missionary  enterprises  in  distant  lands 
have  made  larger  demands ;  social  and  business 
affairs  have  required  attention.  Correspondence 
became  almost  intolerablv  burdensome.  With 
the  architectural  revival  church  dedications  be- 
came a  large  element  in  the  situation;  these, 
indeed,  afforded  opportunity  for  popular  con- 
tact, but  under  abnormal  conditions.  Multiply- 
ing conventions  offered  a  larger  scope  for  per- 
sonal influence;  but  even  here  the  rush  and 
bustle  of  the  occasions  robbed  them  of  their 
highest  value.  Under  such  circumstances  rou- 
tine has  threatened  to  obscure  personality;  the 
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bishops  have  become  overworked  servants  of  the 
Church  rather  than  militant  chieftains.  ~No 
set  of  men  could  long  bear  such  taskings,  and 
retain  that  buoyancy  of  enthusiasm  necessary 
to  most  successful  personal  leadership. 

In  consequence  of  engrossing  administrative 
functions,  it  became  the  rule  to  select  the  bishops 
from  those  who  held  administrative  positions. 
Of  the  twenty-eight  men  selected  for  the  office 
in  thirty  years — a  number  greater  than  that  of 
those  elected  during  the  preceding  ninety  years 
— but  three  were  called  directly  from  the  pas- 
torate. 

Such  general  conditions  induced  an  almost 
unconscious  search  for  a  remedy;  and  in  this 
way  began  a  steady  trend  toward  a  diocesan 
Episcopate.  In  1872  the  General  Conference 
directed  the  bishops  to  reside  in  certain  centers, 
from  which  it  was  thought  they  could  exert  a 
moral  and  personal  influence  upon  the  surround- 
ing country.  In  1884  the  Conference  elected 
William  Taylor  to  the  missionary  bishopric  of 

Africa;  in  1888  J.  M.  Thoburn  was  elected  to 
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the  missionary  bishopric  of  India  and  Mali 
sia;  and  in  1896  the  Conference  continued  1 
African  bishopric  by  the  election  of  Joseph 
Hartzell  in  place  of  Bishop  Taylor.    In  the  sa: 
year  the  Board  of  Bishops  was  requested 
designate  one  of  their  number  to  travel  and 
side  in  China  and  Japan  for  two  consecut 
years,  and  to  hold  the  Conferences  twice. 
1898-9  one  of  the  bishops  was  assigned  tw 
in  succession  to  a  group  of  Conferences  ad  jo 
ing  his  episcopal  residence,  with  the  avowed 
ject   of   consummating   certain   administrat 
plans.    In  1900  the  General  Conference  for 
first  time  exercised  a  direct  appointive  pow 
and  assigned  the  several  bishops  to  particn 
places,  and  directed  them  to  maintain  an  act 
residence.     At  the  same  time  Bishop  Vine 
was  appointed  to  the  bishopric,  or  diocese, 
jurisdiction  of  Europe  for  a   period  of  f< 
years,   and  Bishop  Moore  for  a  like  time 
Eastern  Asia;  while  Drs.  Parker  and  Wa: 
were  chosen  joint  superintendents  with  Bis! 
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Thoburn   to   the    jurisdiction    of    India    and 
Malaysia. 

This  constitutes  a  remarkable  series  of  events. 
Two  things  stand  forth  prominently, — the  as- 
sertion by  the  General  Conference  of  its  author- 
ity over  the  bishops;  and  the  steady  approach 
toward  the  general  idea  of  episcopal  districts. 
Among  themselves,  from  year  to  year,  the  bish- 
ops already  determine  such  districts,  and  within 
these  limits  each  exercises  his  authority.  It 
remains  only  for  the  General  Conference  in  its 
judicial  capacity  to  rule  that  the  fixing  of  epis- 
copal jurisdiction  for  a  quadrennium  is  not  in 
subversion  of  the  sense  of  the  Kestrictive  Kule. 
Practically,  indeed,  this  question  has  already 
been  adjudicated  by  the  assignment  of  regular 
bishops  to  such  limited  jurisdiction  in  Asia  and 
Europe;  nor  does  the  mere  matter  that  these 
jurisdictions  are  missionary  fields  alter  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  assignment. 
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II. 

Subsidiary  Organizations. 

Militant  Methodism  subsisted  upon  the  coun 

try  it  undertook  to  evangelize.     Conditions  fa 

vored  this  mode,  and  gave  it  decided  advantages 

many  a  door  which  opened  to  welcome  the  waj 

worn  itinerant  received  with  him  the  gospel 

The  region  which  permitted  such  tactics  occn 

pied  the  attention  of  American  Methodism  fo 

half  a  century.      Some  minds,   however,   per 

ceived  that  the  claims  of  peoples  too  unrespoii 

sive  or  too  poor  to  maintain  such  campaign 

were  not  less  urgent.     At  the  same  time,  as  i 

to  meet  this  responsibility,  the  more  establishe* 

Churches  became  conscious  of  a  surplus  of  en 

ergy.     Across  the  seas  Carey  had  inaugurate* 

the  era  of  modern  missions ;  Coke,  whose  pecul 

iar  relation  to  American  Methodism  made  hi 

example  more  impressive,  had  flamed  up  an 

down  the  Island  Empire  in  his  advocacy  of  th 

holy  cause,  and  at  length  himself  had  undei 

taken  the  task  of  establishing  a  mission  in  Cej 
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Ion;  Judson  and  others  had  responded  to  the 
new  idea  in  behalf  of  the  American  Churches. 
At  this  juncture  a  few  gentlemen,  meeting  in 
New  York,  by  their  personal  initiative  organ- 
ized a  "Missionary  Society"  within  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  It  was  a  characteristic  response 
to  a  perceived  need.  The  attention  of  the  soci- 
ety was  first  directed  to  domestic  missions,  and 
especially  to  work  among  the  Indians.  These 
operations,  however,  were  comparatively  lim- 
ited. In  1820  the  Society  received  the  sanction 
of  the  General  Conference;  a  little  later  the 
man  chiefly  instrumental  in  its  organization, 
Dr.  Nathan  Bangs,  was  elected  secretary,  and 
gave  his  entire  energy  to  the  task.  Foreign 
missions  were  opened  in  South  America  in  1837, 
in  China  in  1847,  and  in  India  ten  years  later. 
Since  then  operations  have  been  extended  to 
other  countries  and  continents.  In  1852,  Dr. 
Durbin  was  called  to  the  management  of  its  af- 
fairs, and  by  his  masterly  genius  the  income 
was  increased   seven-fold   during  the   ensuing 

thirty  years ;  and  since  then  it  has  again  doubled. 
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By  the  year  1864  the  problem  of  church-build 
ing,  especially  in  the  rapidly-developing  West 
reached  an  acute  stage.  The  Upper  Iowa  Cor 
ference  devised  a  system  of  Church  Extensioi 
which  appealed  to  the  Church  at  large  as  meel 
ing  the  requirements  of  the  situation.  The  Ger 
eral  Conference  of  that  year,  upon  this  plan  a 
a  basis,  organized  the  Board  of  Church  Extei 
sion,  which,  by  donations  and  loans,  sought  t 
stimulate  church-building  enterprises.  It  ha 
met  with  marvelous  success. 

The  close  of  the  Civil  War  created  a  ne^ 

problem.     The  slaves  were  freed,  and  at  one 

separated  from  the  Methodist  Church,  South 

partly  by  the  suggestion  of  that  body,  and  parti 

by  their  own  volition.     Large  numbers  cam 

under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Northern  Churcl 

The  situation  called  for  immediate  and  adequal 

response.      Again   personal   initiative  met  th 

situation;  the  "Ereedmen's  Aid  and  Souther 

Education  Society"  was  organized  in  Cincinna 

in  1866,  and  was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  tl 

General  Conference  two  years  later. 
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The  Centennial  of  American  Methodism  in 
1866  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  general  edu- 
cation fund;  the  problem  of  its  administration 
was  answered  by  the  organization  of  the  "Board 
of  Education." 

The  next  year  the  unsuspected  opportunities 
for  woman's  work  in  foreign  mission  fields  were 
revealed,  and  a  few  ladies  undertook  the  sup- 
port of  Miss  Thoburn  in  India.  The  effect  was 
electrical ;  the  unguessed  missionary  zeal  in  the 
womanhood  of  the  Church  had  found  its  oppor- 
tunity; they  rallied  to  the  new  movement. 
Equally  effective  was  the  new  force  on  the  mis- 
sion fields  themselves.  In  a  few  years  the  Soci- 
ety developed  its  main  lines  of  work,  and  admin- 
istered funds  aggregating  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

In  1872  the  new  impulses  that  were  felt  in 
Sunday-school  work  resulted  in  the  voluntary 
association  of  a  few  individuals  in  a  "Sunday- 
school  Union."  The  General  Conference  of 
1876  recognized  the  Society,  and  elected  Dr. 
Vincent  as  its  secretary. 
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The  most  striking  thing  in  connection  with 
this  record  is  the  fecundity  of  the  Church  in  the 
matter  of  great  societies  during  the  eight  years 
from  1864  to  1872 ;  within  this  period  five  or- 
ganizations were  formed,  and  secured  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  highest  authority  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  abundant  support  from  the 
generality  of  the  laity. 

This  resume,  brief  as  it  is,  makes  evident 
three  important  things: 

1.  The  first  relates  to  their  origin,  which  has 
been  repeatedly  emphasized  as  providential. 
When  stripped  of  a  phrase  which  means  much 
or  little  according  to  the  mind  that  uses  it,  this 
idea  is  seen  to  mean  that  a  perceived  opportu- 
nity or  obligation  has  been  met  by  the  first  ade- 
quate means.  The  hamperings  of  traditions  or 
form  have  never  been  allowed  to  hinder  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Church.  Precisely  this  prac- 
tical sensitiveness  has  been  her  glory  from  the 
day  of  her  origin  to  the  present  time. 

2.  The  connectional  societies  are  in  conse- 
quence accidental  as  to  form.     They  originated 
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from  personal  initiative,  and  assumed  what- 
ever form  seemed  to  their  founders  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  purposes  in  hand.  Erom  this 
arises  a  lack  of  logical  division, — a  neglect  of 
some  objects  worthy  of  benevolence  and  a  meas- 
ure of  duplication.  From  this  results  also  the 
more  serious  disadvantage,  that  the  relation  be- 
tween individual  Methodists  and  the  several 
societies  is  purely  voluntary, — something  over 
and  above  their  obligation  to  the  Church.  The 
appeal  for  support  is  based  upon  impulse  rather 
than  upon  loyalty  or  conviction;  and  hence  re- 
quires to  be  constantly  stimulated,  instead  of 
being  self -propagating. 

3.  In  a  general  way  the  societies  resemble 
each  other  as  to  form  and  methods,  presenting 
organizations  within  a  greater  organism.  Each 
is  manned  by  its  own  staff;  and  their  policies 
have  sometimes  eventuated  in  open  rivalry.  At 
first  these  officers  were  regarded  as  being  ad- 
ministrative only;  but  gradually  to  this  super- 
vision of  disbursements  has  been  added  a  respon- 
sibility for  collection.    This  feature  grew  more 
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marked  each  year  for  a  decade,  and  culminated, 
in  1901,  in  the  commissioning  by  the  two  largest 
of  the  societies  of  avowed  field  agents. 

It  is  obvious  to  the  student  of  history  that 
these  organizations  are  an  anomaly  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Methodism;  and  the  constant  effort  of 
the  Church  has  been  to  assimilate  them.  Local 
Churches  have  manifested  this  tendency  in 
grouping  the  requested  contributions  together, 
and  either  including  them  in  the  regular  budget 
of  the  Church  or  presenting  them  as  a  natural 
part  of  her  activity,  for  which  there  should  bo 
no  special  pleading.  A  general  phenomenon 
such  as  this  indicates  the  spontaneous  effort  of 
a  living  organism  to  assimilate  extraneous 
forms.  The  societies  themselves  have  felt  this 
attitude  of  the  general  Church,  and  have  re- 
sponded to  it  by  a  partial  abandonment  of  the 
old  appeal  to  public  sympathy,  and  in  its  place 
have  levied  what  is  practically  an  assessment 
upon  local  Churches;  but  being  an  assessment 
without  express  authority  it  has  been  necessary 

to  develop  a  means  for  its  enforcement.    To  this 
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end  a  financial  standard  has  been  established, 
by  which  both  local  organizations  and  preachers 
in  charge  have  been  increasingly  judged.  Here, 
again,  is  a  result  ordained  by  the  higher  law  of 
organic  assimilation. 

A  third  effort  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
by  the  General  Conference  itself.  There  has 
been  in  its  legislation  a  steady  tendency  to  fuse 
the  management  of  the  several  societies  into  one, 
chiefly  by  naming  the  same  representatives  from 
the  General  Conference  Districts  to  sit  on  the 
three  great  committees,  while  the  long  growing 
feeling  culminated  in  1900  in  the  authorization 
of  a  commission  to  consider  the  entire  problem 
of  consolidation. 

A  further  subordinate  organization  requires 
a  brief  consideration.  Upon  its  formal  organ- 
ization, American  Methodism  found  itself  pos- 
sessed of  a  small  publishing  business,  and  im- 
mediately took  steps  to  place  it  upon  a  secure 
foundation  and  to  safeguard  its  profits  in  the 
interest  of  needy  or  superannuated  preachers. 

The  growth  and  development  of  the  Book  Con- 
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cern  is  one  of  the  greatest  chapters  in  the  history 
of  the  Church.  Being  a  business  enterprise  it 
has  been  less  intimately  related  to  the  organic 
development  of  Methodism,  but  its  contributions 
to  the  spiritual  and  social  life  of  her  people  are 
beyond  estimate. 

Its  history  presents  three  epochs.  First  as 
an  instrument  of  propaganda,  —  publishing 
tractates,  controversial  treatises,  and  whatever 
else  that  could  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Church  or  to  an  intelligent  and  loyal  piety 
on  the  part  of  her  people.  From  1820  to  1860 
it  passed  through  a  second  epoch,  characterized 
by  the  creation  of  a  great  periodical  literature. 
In  1870  it  entered  upon  a  profit-sharing  period. 
The  Church  in  the  interest  of  her  wornout  and 
veteran  ministry  seemed  to  rely  upon  her  busi- 
ness enterprise  for  their  support.  For  a  time 
this  urgency  threatened  to  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Concern  as  an  agency  for  propa- 
ganda. Latterly  this  danger  has  lessened,  and 
the   great   publishing   interests    seem   entering 

upon  a  fourth  epoch  in  their  history,  which  shall 
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witness  the  creation  of  a  Christian  literature 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  times  and 
the  power  of  the  Church. 

III. 

Intermediate  Administration. 

~No  office  in  the  Church  has  fluctuated  more 
in  its  relative  importance  than  the  presiding 
eldership.  It  has  ranged  from  almost  episcopal 
functions  to  a  disregarded  limbo  for  unadapt- 
able talent,  and  then  with  an  astonishing  re- 
siliency has  regained  a  measure  of  its  impor- 
tance. These  fluctuations  have  been  due  to  its 
intermediate  position;  at  one  time  the  growing 
functions  of  the  Episcopacy  have  encroached 
upon  it,  and  at  another  it  has  diminished  before 
the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  Churches 
to  dispense  with  its  services.  Strong  men  have 
made  it  a  synonym  for  opportunity;  weak  men 
have  destroyed  its  reputation  locally.  As  an 
institution  it  is  yet  undeveloped;  its  ultimate 

place  in  the  Methodist  economy  is  yet  unde- 
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termined,  though  there  are  not  lacking  signs 
that  it  is  coming  to  its  own  at  last. 

Perhaps  no  single  factor  in  Methodism  has 
contributed  more  to  her  present  position  than 
this  characteristic  intermediate  administration. 
As  has  been  indicated,  the  office  had  its  origin 
in  the  requirements  of  formal  worship,  which 
is  still  evidenced  by  its  name  and,  in  part,  by 
certain  customs  which  survive.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  office  been  devised  than  its  great  possi- 
bilities became  apparent.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  to  man  her  growing  work,  Methodism 
was  required  to  take  untried  material  into  her 
ministry.  Left  to  themselves,  inexperienced 
men  must  have  committed  blunder  upon  blun- 
der; but  under  the  wise  supervision  of  their 
elders  their  fresh  enthusiasm  became  a  potent 
factor  for  aggressive  work.  This  constituted 
for  the  new  functionary  an  inspiring  situation ; 
it  tested  his  capacity  for  leadership ;  it  afforded 
vent  for  his  largest  enterprises,  and  developed 
the  masterful  qualities  of  his  mind.  To  his  sub- 
ordinates he  was  a  general  in  command;  to  the 
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bishops,  an  indispensable  counselor.  Great  men 
filled  the  position ;  it  assumed  the  aspects  of  a 
subepiscopacy ;  it  seemed  for  a  time  that  it 
might  become  the  real  source  of  administration. 
What  alone  prevented  this  consummation  was 
the  fact  that,  being  an  appointive  office,  its  ten- 
ure rested  with  the  bishops.  This  also  raised 
the  question  whether  those  who  held  the  office 
were  representative  of  their  preachers  to  the 
general  authorities,  or  did  they  represent  the 
general  Church  in  a  locality  ?  Definitely  to  set- 
tle this  issue,  it  was  proposed  that  the  presiding 
elders  be  elected  by  the  Conferences.  Over  this 
issue  controversy  was  waged  for  nearly  forty 
years,  unsettling  the  Church  and  preventing 
that  quiet  adjustment  of  the  office  to  the  general 
economy  which  is  only  possible  during  the  plas- 
tic periods  of  organic  life.  Perhaps  indirectly 
this  effort  to  magnify  the  position,  having 
failed,  was  the  real  cause  of  its  later  uncertain 
history.  How  nearly  the  plan  came  of  actual 
realization  has  been  but  little  understood;  but 

once  the  issue  was  thus  decided,  it  was  from  that 
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hour  certain  that  the  presiding  eldership  could 
be  assimilated  into  the  general  economy  only 
upon  the  side  of  a  centralized  institution. 

For  the  next  sixty  years  the  Church  seemed 
groping  toward  this  solution.  The  traditions  of 
the  office,  so  far  as  they  had  been  developed  by 
the  masterful  men  who  at  times  had  held  it, 
pointed  toward  administration  from  a  local 
point  of  view.  Hence  a  crossing  of  influences 
which  held  the  issue  suspended.  In  itself,  the 
office  gave  no  special  authority;  it  was  inert 
before  personality.  Occasionally  some  luminous 
spirit  illustrated  its  possibilities  and  set  a  new 
standard;  such  a  one  was  forceful  alike  before 
the  Churches  and  in  the  cabinet  chamber.  Here, 
at  last,  it  seemed  to  find  an  indispensable  func- 
tion. The  increasing  disparity  between  the  ef- 
fective bishops  and  the  ministry  required  to  be 
bridged;  machinery  had  to  be  devised  for  the 
purpose ;  that  which  was  most  readily  adaptable 
to  this  was  the  presiding  eldership.  Here, 
again,  arose  the  old  question  of  representation; 

but  this  found  its  answer  in  the  growing  tend- 
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ency  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  Churches  to 
present  their  cases  through  committees.  So  the 
office  developed  upon  the  episcopal  rather  than 
the  popular  side. 

At  the  same  time  the  Quarterly  Conference 
had  been  losing  its  once  great  importance ;  local 
matters  were  adjusted  either  informally,  or 
when  it  had  been  authorized,  by  the  Official 
Board.  This  reduced  the  Quarterly  Confer- 
ence to  a  routine  meeting,  save  only  as  related 
to  the  presentation  of  matters  from  the  general 
authorities.  Thus,  logically,  in  this  also  the 
presiding  elder  became  the  representative  of 
centralization.  Among  the  smaller  Churches 
and  on  mission  fields  he  still  retained  much  of 
his  former  power.  But  here  again  the  inevi- 
table tendency  was  in  evidence ;  for  his  influence 
under  these  conditions  arose  from  the  fact  that 
he  embodied  the  idea  of  a  great  Church  back  of 
the  struggling  and  feeble  enterprises ;  and  hence 
was  a  living  promise  of  better  things. 

Contemporaneous    with    these    developments 

has  been  an  expansion  of  jurisdiction.     The 
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average  district  of  the  earlier  presiding  elders 
was  composed  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  circuits ; 
the  necessity  for  detailed  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  each  charge  precluded  a  larger  field ;  latterly 
the  average  has  risen  to  nearly  thrice  that  num- 
ber; the  functions  of  eldership  have  changed 
largely  from  the  inspirational  type  to  that  of 
administration  pure  and  simple.  The  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  connectional  enterprises, 
and  the  necessity  of  placing  them  in  touch  with 
the  local  authorities,  has  furthered  this  devel- 
opment. Six  hundred  elders  could  be  brought 
into  active  co-operation,  when  it  might  be  im- 
possible directly  to  reach  the  great  army  of  fif- 
teen thousand  pastors.  Unconsciously  the  suc- 
cess of  an  elder  was  judged  by  his  response  to 
these  connectional  demands,  and  the  degree  in 
which  he  brought  his  district  into  harmony  with 
the  plans  of  the  general  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  future  of  the 
office  appears  in  outline.  Long  since  its  aspira- 
tions to  become   the   dominant   factor   in   the 

Church  were  ended;  but  equally  unsuccessful 
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has  been  the  effort  to  eliminate  it  from  the  or- 
ganism. It  has  proven  its  right  to  a  place  in 
ultimate  Methodism.  Now  the  character  of  that 
ultimate  place  is  becoming  evident.  The  gen- 
eral Church  must  become  an  increasing  element 
in  Methodist  life;  it  is  imperative  that  there 
be  a  mediator  between  the  general  and  the  local. 
With  the  growth  of  this  need  has  come  also  the 
answer  in  the  modified  ofiice  of  the  presiding 
elder. 

IV. 

The  Ministry. 

The  ministerial  office  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  organism  of  a  Christian  Church  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  its  general  evolution 
without  at  the  same  time  recording  many  of 
the  modifications  through  which  the  ministry 
itself  passes.  Such  has  been  the  case  in  the  pres- 
ent recital.  It  remains  chiefly  to  gather  to- 
gether these  various  allusions,  and  discern  their 
special  significance. 

The  authority  of  the  Methodist  ministry  was 
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in  the  beginning  derived  from  the  fact  of  its 
spiritual  power.  It  was  itself  the  product  of 
the  great  revival  movement,  and  received  there- 
from its  impetus  and  its  form.  It  was  in  its 
inception  essentially  a  lay  ministry,  and  but 
gradually  assumed  ritualistic  functions.  How- 
ever, by  the  development  of  a  great  following  it 
came  to  sustain  a  definite  pastoral  and  liturgical 
relation  to  the  several  congregations,  which  pres- 
ently found  expression  in  the  forms  which  cen- 
turies of  use  had  sanctified  in  Christendom. 

The  action  of  the  Christmas  Conference  in 
ordaining  a  number  of  elders  and  deacons  must 
be  regarded  as  the  real  beginning  of  a  distinct- 
ive Methodist  ministry.  In  England  this  step 
was  not  taken  for  some  years  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wesley;  so  that  the  American  Church 
may  well  claim  a  priority  as  an  independent  and 
fully-developed  organism.  In  the  consideration 
of  the  subsequent  years  the  mind  finds  two  defi- 
nite lines  of  thought;  the  one  follows  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ministry  as  an  order,  and  as 

organized  in  the  several  Conferences ;  the  second 
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line  of  consideration  deals  with  the  individual. 
The  first  Methodist  Conferences  were,  as  their 
name  implies,  called  for  the  purpose  of  exchang- 
ing ideas,  and  for  the  discussion  of  plans  and 
purposes.  This  in  general  remained  their  char- 
acter until  the  American  preachers  assumed  the 
authority  which  Mr.  Wesley  had  theretofore 
exercised.  From  this  time  on  the  executive 
element  strove  with  the  deliberative  to  mold  the 
general  form  of  the  assembly.  By  this  action 
four  distinctive  features  developed, — the  presi- 
dency of  a  bishop,  the  open  recording  of  certain 
official  notation,  the  determination  of  special 
plans,  and  the  official  announcement  of  the  fields 
of  pastoral  labor.  More  than  a  century  has  since 
elapsed,  but  these  elements  have  maintained 
their  place  to  the  gradual  exclusion  of  the  earlier 
characteristics.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
general  process  of  this  elimination.  In  1792, 
by  the  calling  of  a  General  Conference,  the  sev- 
eral annual  assemblies  parted  with  a  large  meas- 
ure of  their  legislative  power.  The  member- 
ship of  the  General  Conference  was,  indeed, 
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almost  coextensive  with  the  ministry;  but  tHe 
separate  exercise  of  these  functions  began  the 
change  in  the  Annual  Conferences.  This  tend- 
ency was  accentuated  by  the  formation  of  a 
delegated  General  Conference  in  1808,  and 
thereafter  the  legislative  functions  of  the  An- 
nual Conferences  consisted  in  the  exercise  of 
reserved  powers  only.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, owing  to  the  important  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  solved,  legislation  remained  a  great 
feature  of  the  annual  assemblies;  and  it  was 
only  gradually  that  appeals  to  the  Conferences 
to  exercise  their  reserved  powers  came  to  an  end 
as  a  regular  factor  in  the  annual  sessions.  At 
intervals,  during  the  ensuing  years,  important 
legislation  was  enacted  with  the  consent  of  the 
Conferences;  notably,  when  the  ministry  ad- 
mitted the  laity  to  participation  in  the  General 
Conference,  and  later  on  gave  them  equal  priv- 
ileges therein;  more  notable  even  when,  by  the 
adoption  of  a  codified  constitution,  the  ministry 
voluntarily  shared  its  reserved  rights  with  a  lay 

assembly,  which  was  by  that  document  practi- 
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call j  re-created.  In  this  history  nothing  is  more 
conspicuous  or  more  creditable  than  this  con- 
tinuous dispossession  of  themselves  on  the  part 
of  the  ministry  as  a  body.  It  stands  as  a  defi- 
nite rebuke  to  the  idea  that  in  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganism the  clerical  body  tends  always  to  absorb 
all  power;  and  it  must  contribute  greatly  to  a 
permanent  comity  between  the  lay  and  minis- 
terial elements  in  the  Church. 

The  early  Conferences  were  characterized  by 
definite  spiritual  culture.  In  one  sense  this 
was  their  dominant  idea.  Revival  services  were 
almost  constant ;  preaching  was  frequent,  culmi- 
nating in  a  great  sermon  from  the  presiding 
bishop.  The  rules  for  general  conduct  during 
the  session  emphasized  the  duty  of  prayer  and 
spiritual  conversation  and  meditation.  There 
were  special  considerations  which  induced  this 
condition.  For  the  most  part,  this  was  the  sole 
occasion  for  special  receptivity  in  a  preacher's 
life.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  he  was  con- 
stantly giving;  hence  he  came  to  Conference 

with  a  great  personal  expectation ;  he  could  well 
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afford  to  give  his  entire  attention,  if  need  were, 
to  spiritual  matters.  He  had  a  keen  realization 
of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  ensu- 
ing year,  and  a  consciousness  of  a  special  need 
which  must  be  met  if  he  were  to  be  adequate  for 
these  responsibilities.  The  relative  unimpor- 
tance of  the  official  matters  before  the  Confer- 
ence afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  these 
special  spiritual  tasks.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  preachers  of  the  early  day  were 
primarily  evangelists,  and,  as  such,  prone  to 
express  their  spiritual  impulses  in  the  form  of 
revival  services.  Gradually  these  conditions 
changed.  The  development  of  the  work  placed 
the  preachers  in  closer  relation  to  each  other; 
it  was  possible  for  them  to  meet  on  other  occa- 
sions. Connectional  societies  developed,  official 
business  became  more  complicated,  and  all  this 
encroached  upon  the  time  formerly  given  to 
direct  spiritual  culture.  The  type  of  ministry 
changed;  the  evangelist  yielded  to  the  minister 
and  the  pastor.      This  created  new  problems 

which  required  consideration,  and  with  as  much 
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right.  In  time  the  Conferences  were  entirely 
transformed.  The  limitation  upon  the  length 
of  the  session,  the  multiplicity  of  committees, 
the  attention  to  certain  necessary  intellectual 
questions,  the  presentation  of  general  Church 
interests,  the  demands  of  an  irrepressible  and  in- 
stinctive fellowship,  and  the  anxiety  necessarily 
pressing  upon  individuals  whose  future  perhaps 
wavered  in  the  balance, — all  coalesced  to  modify 
the  general  character  of  the  sessions.  The  uni- 
versal nature  of  these  forces  is  evidenced  by  the 
uniformity  with  which  they  have  operated, 
under  diverse  conditions,  producing  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  the  same  general  effect ;  so  that,  of 
once  dominant  spiritual  services,  there  alone  re- 
main the  Conference  sermon,  the  address  to  the 
candidates  for  reception  into  full  connection, 
the  devotional  services  which  precede  the  busi- 
ness sessions,  and,  upon  Sunday,  the  solemn  and 
gladsome  love-feast,  and  the  eagerly-anticipated 
sermon  from  an  often  exhausted  bishop.  This 
is,  indeed,  ample  testimony  to  the  essential  spir- 
ituality of  the  assembly. 
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It  is  obvious  that  both  as  cause  and  effect  of 
these  changes  was  a  modification  in  the  type  of 
the  individual  preacher.  This  is  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  titles  which  were  applied  to  his 
office.  In  the  beginning  he  was  both  evangelist 
and  itinerant.  This  last  title,  with  its  counter- 
part of  "traveling  preacher/'  is  reminiscient  of 
the  days  when  circuits  were  so  large  as  to  re- 
quire weeks  to  compass  them.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  preacher  was  primarily  the  prophet ; 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  consumed  in  di- 
rect evangelistic  effort;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  results  were  commensurate  with  the 
effort  put  forth.  Liturgic  and  geographical  con- 
ditions resulted  at  length  in  the  formation  of 
stations,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  type. 
The  preacher  survived  indeed ;  but  his  sermons, 
being  addressed  to  the  same  audiences,  became 
wider  in  their  scope.  At  the  same  time  adminis- 
trative functions  developed  and  assumed  an  im- 
portant place;  the  preacher  became  a  man  of 
affairs;  the  waning  of  the  class-meeting  in- 
creased his  pastoral  obligations.     Thus  three 
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tendencies  of  diverse  kind  operated  upon  the 
ministry,  changing  a  once  simple  and  uniform 
type  into  one  of  great  complexity.  This  much, 
however,  is  clear,  that  any  such  analysis  dis- 
closes three  distinct  classes.  The  first  is  domi- 
nated by  the  preaching  idea,  and  attempts 
to  fulfill  the  complex  functions  through  the 
medium  of  the  sermon;  at  its  best  manifesta- 
tions this  results  in  genuine  greatness,  and  in  a 
widely-extended  influence.  The  second  class 
deals  with  administration,  and  is  the  result  of 
the  great  business  enterprises  frequently  under- 
taken by  Churches;  at  one  time  or  another  the 
pastorate  of  at  least  one  such  minister  is  indis- 
pensable to  a  Church.  The  third,  and  by  far 
the  most  numerous  class,  emanates  from  the  pas- 
toral idea;  the  talents  required  for  success 
therein,  if  of  a  more  common  order,  are  far 
more  productive  of  abiding  spiritual  results.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  these  classes  are  not 
sharply  differentiated  in  practical  life ;  and  that 
occasionally  the  coalition  of  all  these  elements 

produces  the  ideal  minister. 
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The  most  notable  modification  of  ministerial 
life  in  recent  years  has  been  the  gradual  length- 
ening of  the  period  of  service.  This  has  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  Church  life  has  tended  more 
and  more  to  center  in  the  preacher  or  pastor. 
From  the  first,  the  responsibility  for  success  or 
failure  has  been  thrown  upon  the  preacher  in 
charge.  The  brief  time-limit  produced  the  idea 
that  a  new  pastor  might  remedy  a  bad  situation ; 
this  was  the  element  in  Church  life  most  easily 
modified,  and  hence  the  habitual  appeal  thereto 
when  things  were  unprosperous.  This  reliance 
upon  the  preacher  in  charge  was  furthered  by 
the  custom — which,  from  another  point  of  view, 
is  the  glory  of  Methodism — of  never  leaving  a 
preacher  without  an  appointment,  or  a  charge 
without  a  pastor.  There  were  but  few  interims 
in  which  the  Church  was  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources.  Naturally,  then,  much  did  in  fact 
depend  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
minister ;  hence  he  became,  when  successful,  an 
indispensable  bond  holding  the  Church  together ; 

and  in  unfortunate  cases  the  reverse  result  was 
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in  evidence.  Hence,  in  cases  where  a  happy 
adjustment  was  secured,  arose  a  reluctance  to 
part  with  a  seemingly  indispensable  personality. 
The  connectional  idea  was  forgotten,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  local  selfishness  threatened  to  dominate 
the  appointments.  The  mobility  of  the  ministry 
was  seriously  affected,  rendering  less  practical 
the  execution  of  great  strategic  campaigns. 
These  tendencies  resulted  in  the  final  removal 
of  the  time-limit,  with  its  great  compensation 
in  the  destruction  of  artificial  ambitions.  The 
matter  thus  remains  in  a  state  of  fluctuation, 
destined  to  evolve  new  types,  whose  full  signifi- 
cance does  not  yet  appear. 

V. 

Local  Forms. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  repetition  must  some  re- 
cital be  made  of  the  various  forms  through 
which  the  local  societies  have  passed.  Meth- 
odism invariably  began  in  the  organization  of  a 
class.    For  this,  neither  congregation  nor  chapel 

was  required,  but  simply  a  handful  of  pious 
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souls  seeking  spiritual  enlightenment,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  most  mature  of  their  number  for 
mutual  help  and  prayer.  To  these  classes  would 
come  the  preacher  at  stated  intervals,  the  neigh- 
bors be  called  together,  and  service  held  in  the 
most  commodious  place  available.  The  very 
simplicity  of  this  method  enabled  Methodism 
to  occupy  fields  of  but  little  immediate  promise, 
but  which  in  the  course  of  time  produced  a  rich 
harvest. 

The  classes  under  one  preacher  came  to  sus- 
tain mutual  relations,  by  the  election  of  stew- 
ards, and  later,  as  property  developed,  trustees 
as  well.  An  interconnection  was  established 
also  by  the  work  of  local  preachers  in  neighbor- 
ing communities;  but  the  great  link  between 
them  was  the  "Quarterly  Conference."  To  this 
came  the  official  representatives  of  all  the 
classes, — leaders,  stewards,  local  preachers,  ex- 
horters,  and  trustees;  came  also  the  presiding 
elder,  reputed  great  in  the  pulpit,  wise  in  coun- 
sel.    These  were  great  events  in  the  lives  of 

primitive  people,  and  multitudes  crowded  to  the 
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place  of  meeting,  prepared  to  remain  during  the 
several  days  of  the  session.  Here  were  enacted 
scenes  to  be  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  Young  men  heard  the  call  of  the 
Church  to  the  sacred  ministry;  veteran  leaders 
testified  to  their  growing  knowledge  of  Divine 
love ;  wrongs  were  rectified ;  tithes  were  offered 
to  further  the  great  work,  and  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  a  great  Church  was  seen  in  its  most 
intimate  and  delicate  relation. 

The  formation  of  the  first  station  was  a  doom 
prophecy  as  regarded  the  Quarterly  Conference 
and  the  class.  The  former,  protected  by  its 
technical  relations,  has  survived  in  name, 
though  devoid  of  real  power.  The  latter  soon 
felt  the  effects  of  the  new  tendencies,  and  began 
to  wane.  In  1864,  attendance  upon  its  minis- 
tration ceased  to  be  a  test  of  membership,  and 
the  fundamental  provision  of  the  General  Rules 
became  a  legal  fiction. 

The  center  of  local  authority  passed  from 

the  Quarterly  Conference  to  the  Official  Board, 

which  existed,  in  fact,  long  before  it  was  recog- 
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nized  in  the  letter  of  the  Discipline.  Some  such 
gathering  of  a  representative  body  of  local 
Churchmen  was  urgently  required  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  station  plan.  The  several  func- 
tions of  the  Church  found  each  their  appro- 
priate organization;  the  Sunday-school,  the 
temperance  societies,  later  missionary  and  social 
organizations,  and  the  Epworth  League,  all 
contributed  their  multiplied  activities  to  the 
work  of  the  Church.  But  these  all  required  co- 
ordination for  their  largest  usefulness,  and  this 
was  secured  only  through  the  Official  Board. 
At  its  best  this  was  an  efficient  organization, 
working  through  regularly-organized  commit- 
tees and  taking  cognizance  of  everything  related 
to  the  Church,  from  its  smallest  property  inter- 
ests to  the  best  means  for  the  realization  of  the 
highest  spiritual  aspirations.  It  afforded  an 
adequate  medium  for  the  exercise  of  all  their 
talent  on  the  part  of  a  small  number  of  laymen. 
Its  weak  points  were  in  its  complete  adequacy 
to  the  task  in  hand ;  so  that  there  was  but  little 

occasion  for  the  average  member  to  assume  the 
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responsibilities  and  burdens  of  the  local  Church. 
In  addition,  the  Board  was  constituted  by  per- 
sonal appointment,  and  hence  seemed,  in  the 
minds  of  some,  to  be  oligarchic,  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  new  era,  a  relic  of  a  once  neces- 
sary militant  system. 

At  its  worst,  the  Board  became  a  one-man 
power,  dominated  by  some  strong  personality, 
or  an  irresponsible  organization  seldom  rising 
beyond  advisory  functions.  Often  it  failed  to 
relieve  the  preacher  of  his  onerous  duties  or  to 
render  him  adequate  support.  Between  these 
two  extremes  was  a  wide  range  of  useful  activ- 
ity; and  the  Board  proved  its  right  to  exist  by 
steadily  absorbing  new  powers  and  quietly 
merging  itself  into  the  organism  of  the  general 
Church. 
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Administration  op  Discipline. 

From  the  first,  Methodism  has  laid  greater 
stress  upon  individual  culture  than  upon  the 
communal  elements  of  religion.  Historically, 
this  is  easily  understood;  for  her  founders 
sought  not  the  establishment  of  a  Church,  but 
the  intensifying  of  individual  spirituality.  The 
trend  thus  given  has  powerfully  affected  the 
usages  of  their  successors. 

Certain  communal  elements  have  exercised 
such  influences  that  great  Churches  have  grown 
up  around  them.  One  of  the  sacraments  has  re- 
ceived the  name  "Communion,"  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  its  proper  title.  The  importance 
of  this  rite  among  Catholics  is  a  matter  of  easy 
observation;  but  it  is  scarcely  less  effective, 
though  in  a  different  way,  among  certain  Prot- 
estant  denominations,    among   which   may   be 

noted  the  Baptist  and  the  Episcopal.     Meth- 
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odism  has,  indeed,  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  this  sacrament,  and  has  made  abundant 
provision  for  its  proper  observance;  but  in  the 
wideness  of  her  invitation  she  has  developed  a 
tolerance  of  neglect  upon  the  part  of  her  own 
membership,  until  it  has  come  to  be  a  wholly 
voluntary  matter. 

This  constitutes  in  reality  another  spiritual 
problem.  That  Divine  grace  accompanies  the 
observance  of  the  sacrament  is  attested  by  the 
words  of  the  Master,  the  experience  of  the 
Church  for  centuries,  and  the  testimony  of  in- 
dividuals who  have  felt  its  uplifting  power. 
Rightly  has  the  Christian  cultus  developed 
around  it  as  a  center;  there  peculiarly  is  the 
Master  among  his  people.  The  solution  of  this 
problem  is  simple,  and  lies  wholly  in  the  power 
of  the  ministry.  It  depends  upon  an  appreci- 
ation by  them  of  the  magnificent  possibilities 
inherent  in  the  service,  and  a  consequent  exal- 
tation of  the  sacrament  to  its  proper  place. 

But  if  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 

affords  a  means  for  Christian  culture,  it  affords 
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also  an  opportunity  for  the  elimination  of  many 
of  the  elements  which  degrade  the  standard  of 
spiritual  life.  One  of  the  problems  of  the 
Church  is  undoubtedly  to  retain  its  membership, 
but  equally  important  is  it  that  means  be  found 
for  eliminating  those  who  have  proven  them- 
selves persistently  unworthy. 

In  present  practice  there  are  but  three  ways 
by  which  this  can  be  done : 

1.  Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  a  member 
is  brought  to  trial,  and  expelled  through  the  reg- 
ular medium  of  legal  action.  But  the  dangers 
attendant  thereon  are  so  obvious  and  great  that 
violations  of  the  Discipline  are  tolerated  in  pref- 
erence ;  and  it  is  only  resorted  to  in  case  of  gross 
sin.     For  general  purposes  it  is  disregarded. 

2.  Generally,  the  end  is  accomplished  by  an 

illegal  and   arbitrary   process,   which   may   be 

called  clerical  elimination.    Preachers  in  charge, 

in  making  out  new  rosters,  may  omit  certain 

names;  their  successors,  not  finding  them  upon 

the  roll,  do  not  recognize  them  as  included  in 

the  membership.     The  chances  of  a  demand 
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therefor  are  remote.  So  the  practice  has  come 
into  somewhat  general  usage,  and  may  explain 
in  part  the  annual  loss  in  membership. 

3.  The  matter  is  more  simple  where  a  mem- 
ber removes  from  a  community  without  letter; 
for  after  a  year  this  is  charged  against  him  in 
the  record,  and  his  connection  is  practically 
severed.  But  this  method  depends  for  its  effi- 
ciency upon  the  migration  of  members,  which 
is  at  best  uncertain. 

Clearly,  then,  some  other  and  more  feasible 
means  would  tend  to  tone  up  the  standard  of 
membership,  and  give  a  keener  realization  of  the 
actualities  implied  thereby.  Such  a  means  is 
at  hand  in  the  provision  of  the  General  Rules, 
that  "all  who  continue  in  these  societies  shall 
continue  to  evidence  their  desire  for  salvation 
by  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances  of  God; 
such  are     .     .     .     the  Supper  of  the  Lord." 

This  affords  a  standard  of  membership  so  im- 
portant, yet  so  simple  and  so  easily  observable, 
that  by  action  under  it,  without  overmuch  of 

irritation,  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  un- 
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worthy  members  from  the  Church.  Let  per- 
sistent neglect  be  defined  within  certain  limits ; 
it  then  raises  but  the  question  of  fact.  Has  a 
given  individual  attended  this  ordinance  during 
this  period  ?  Has  he  been  privately  exhorted  ? 
Does  he  persist  in  refusing  without  reason? 
Let  him,  then,  be  cited  before  a  proper  commit- 
tee, and,  failing  to  give  satisfactory  responses, 
let  his  connection  with  the  Church  be  formally 
severed ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual  appeal. 
This  involves  no  innovation,  but  merely  the  ap- 
plication of  existing  provisions  to  a  class  of 
cases  so  large  as  to  become  a  scandal,  and  to  re- 
quire uniform  action  on  the  part  of  the  Church. 

II. 

The  Social  Assembly. 

Church  membership  should  involve  something 
of  privilege  not  otherwise  attainable ;  therefore, 
something  to  be  prized.  From  this  idea  Meth- 
odism has  steadily  receded,  until  it  may  almost 

be  said  that  a  member  of  the  Church  has  no 
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be  said  that  a  member  of  the  Church  has  no 
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privileges  unshared  by  a  member  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  public  ministry  of  the  Word  is 
for  both  alike,  equally  so  the  services  of  prayer ; 
pastoral  attention  in  sickness  or  affliction  is  of- 
fered freely;  the  privileges  of  fellowship  are 
common  to  all  who  may  be  disposed  to  enjoy 
them.  What,  then,  does  it  profit  a  man  to  take 
upon  himself  the  vows  of  membership  ?  Noth- 
ing whatever,  save  as  it  may  satisfy  his  sense  of 
duty.  Thus  it  happens  that  Methodism  has  de- 
veloped a  larger  body  of  adherents  than  any 
other  denomination.  But,  clearly,  something 
of  privilege  ought  to  accrue  to  those  who  have 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  membership. 

In  some  form  or  fashion  there  should  be  a 
regular  assembly  sacred  to  the  membership 
alone,  where,  within  the  family  circle,  the 
more  intimate  questions  of  policy  could  be  dis- 
cussed. Primitive  Methodism  solved  this  ques- 
tion by  the  love-feast;  but  this  has  largely  dis- 
appeared. 

In  certain  States  legal  requirements  have  de- 
veloped a  congregational  gathering  for  the  elec- 
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tion  of  trustees ;  this  may  be  germinal  of  better 
things.  The  same  idea  is  also  suggested  by  the 
definite  recognition  of  such  an  assembly  in  the 
recently-adopted  constitution.  It  is  there  pro- 
vided that  the  membership,  as  such,  may,  if  they 
desire,  elect  their  trustees,  and  shall  at  least 
select  their  representative  in  the  Lay  Electoral 
Conference.  Co-operative  with  these  tenden- 
cies is  the  growing  custom  of  an  annual  banquet, 
which  unconsciously  essays  a  union  of  the  an- 
nual business  session  with  the  modified  love- 
feast. 

These  things  are  suggestive,  but  must  develop 
greatly,  if  they  are  to  meet  the  social  need. 
Annual  assemblies  can  not  exercise  the  necessary 
continuous  power.  Perhaps  a  connection  could 
be  established  with  the  Quarterly  Conference, 
by  which  that  assembly  would,  by  tranforma- 
tion,  receive  a  new  lease  of  power. 

In  such  assemblies  must  the  Church  face  the 
problem  of  increased  individual  privileges.  It 
must  make  brotherhood  a  reality,  and  give  as- 
surances that  through  one  or  another  department 
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of  its  activities  his  sufferings  will  be  alleviated, 
his  affliction  find  sympathy,  and  his  hour  of  need 
be  filled  with  practical  counsel  and  assistance. 
Thus  shall  he  come  to  appreciate  the  Church 
as  the  medium  through  which  comes  to  him  all 
the  best,  from  fellow-man  or  from  God. 
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THE  GREATER  CHURCH. 

I.  The  Church  Consciousness. 
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III.  Organic  Union. 
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The  Chubch  Consciousness. 

The  history  of  Methodism,  as  thus  far  re- 
viewed, shows  clearly  that  its  several  forms  and 
usages  are  the  joint  product  of  the  Genius  of 
Methodism— a  relatively  fixed  quantity — and 
the  dominant  trend  of  the  times,  which  is  a  vari- 
able and  sometimes  unperceived  quantity.  Thus 
the  Church  first  developed  under  the  influence 
of  an  expanding  civilization,  and  later  under  the 
influence  of  the  democratic  idea. 

The  trend  of  the  times  now  appears  to  be  in 
another  direction  and  in  response  to  another 
motive.  We  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the 
future  development  of  the  Church  will  corre- 
spond to  the  new  element,  which  is  increasingly 
dominating  the  national  life.  It  is  an  observa- 
tion so  trite  as  to  be  needless — except  to  set  it 
in  new  relations — that  the  twentieth  century 
promises  to  become  the  era  of  consolidation  and 

combination.     These  tendencies  have  been  so 
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pronounced  as  to  compel  universal  recognition. 
Men  have  come  to  think  in  figures  so  colossal 
that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  realize  them. 
Everything  is  on  an  unprecedented  scale.  Mil- 
lionaires are  a  genus,  and  the  billionaire  ap- 
proaches. Benevolent  enterprises  are  furthered 
by  fabulous  donations,  and  the  standard  for  such 
undertakings  seems  ever  to  expend. 

How  will  all  this  affect  a  Church  whose  very 
constitution  tends  to  the  elimination  of  wealth  ? 
Apparently  adversely.  The  pace  in  benevolence 
seems  to  outstrip  the  capacity  of  the  humbler 
thousands.  Deeper  consideration  and  closer  ob- 
servation contribute  other  elements  to  our  think- 
ing. 

1.  The  average  mind  is  being  trained  to  think 

of  larger  enterprises,  to  be  discontented  with 

limited  aspirations.    Notably  in  Methodism  has 

this  been  the  case  in  the  last  decade.     In  1896 

the  call  was  made  for  an  endowment  of  five 

million  dollars  for  the  American  University; 

in  1898  there  was  proposed  a  thank-offering  to 

aggregate  twenty  million  dollars;   in  1902   a 
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single  connectional  society  called  for  an  annual 
income  equal  to  that  from  an  endowment  of 
seventy-five  million  dollars.  Nor  have  these 
requests  seemed  visionary ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  appealed  to  the  average  man  as  being  well 
within  the  range  of  the  practicable. 

2.  One  effect  of  a  great  enterprise  is  to  de- 
velop a  consciousness  of  power;  it  affords  a 
standard  by  which  possibilities  can  be  gauged 
with  far  greater  accuracy  than  from  a  larger 
aggregate  diffused  over  a  thousand  unrelated 
smaller  causes. 

3.  Such  an  enterprise  tends  to  relate,  in  a 
more  definite  and  increasingly  organic  way,  all 
the  elements  which  can  contribute  to  the  com- 
mon cause.  A  great  "trust"  aims  first  at  control 
of  output,  then  to  control  manufacture,  and, 
lastly,  to  bring  the  producers  of  the  raw  material 
within  the  organization.  In  this  effort  it  draws 
into  affiliation  a  number  of  related  interests, 
until  an  entire  industry,  from  its  root  in  the 
ground  to  its  efflorescence  in  the  finished  pro- 
duct, is  controlled  by  a  single  power. 
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Since,  then,  these  processes  are  affecting  in- 
dustrial and  social  life,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
organic  Methodism  will  also  respond  to  them. 

Already  large  ideas  are  permeating  the  Meth- 
odist Mind,  as  it  comes  face  to  face  with  the 
great  problems  of  spiritual  life.  Not  enough  is 
it  to  snatch  a  few  brands  from  the  burning,  but 
the  primary  need  is  to  spiritualize  all  souls 
within  the  range  of  its  influence;  not  enough 
to  convert  individuals,  but  environment  must 
be  transformed;  not  enough  to  triumph  in  one 
land  or  among  one  race,  but  the  whole  world 
must  be  won  to  the  Christ  life.  In  moments 
of  enthusiasm  have  these  ideas  been  recognized 
from  the  first;  under  their  impetus  have  time 
and  money  and  life  been  given.  All  this,  how- 
ever, in  but  an  impulsive  way,  without  a  clear 
and  definite  recognition  of  the  full  significance 
of  the  problem.  But  now,  under  the  influence 
of  the  new  thinking,  Methodism  is  arousing  to 
an  adequate  recognition  of  its  call  to  catholic- 
ity, to  an  exercise  of  an  influence  as  wide  as  the 

human  race. 
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The  elements  inducing  such  a  conviction  are 
many.  Simultaneous  success  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  reverberates  as  a  Macedonian  cry, 
sanctioned  by  the  Most  High.  When  Europe, 
the  several  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
all  testify  to  the  adaptability  of  the  Methodist 
Genius  to  diverse  conditions,  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  their  cumulative  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
world-idea.  Simultaneously  the  United  States 
has  been  exalted  from  a  relatively  negligible 
factor  to  a  position  as  one  of  the  great  Powers 
in  world  politics,  the  protector  of  the  South 
American  continent  and  of  the  hoary  Empire 
across  the  Western  waters,  and  its  destiny  has 
been  interlinked  with  that  of  other  nations. 
The  thought  of  the  American  citizen  winging 
outward  bears  that  of  American  Methodism  as 
well.  The  interlinking  of  trade,  the  develop- 
ment of  world-wide  industrial  interests,  all  force 
the  same  conclusion. 

These  conditions  define  the  great  problem; 

but  it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  beyond  the  scope  of 

individual  effort,  too  great  for  single  congre- 
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gations,  far  too  vast  for  unrelated  endeavor. 
Either  must  the  Church  confess  impotence,  or 
develop  a  Church  consciousness,  by  which  all 
elements  within  its  pale  shall  coalesce  and  be 
applied  as  a  unit  to  the  solving  of  the  great 
question. 

To  this  same  conclusion  does  the  social  prob- 
lem force  the  Church.  The  transformation  of 
environment,  the  purging  of  the  leprous  spots 
in  city  slums,  and  in  impure  conventionality 
and  custom,  can  be  accomplished  only  by  con- 
certed effort,  long  continued.  So  also  the  spirit- 
ualization  of  life — rather  than  the  conversion 
of  individuals — transcends  the  power  of  units, 
becomes  possible  only  as  a  catholic  Church 
brings  spiritual  influences  along  a  thousand  ave- 
nues with  preconcerted  precision. 

Thus  the  problem  of  Church  consciousness 
is  basal  to  a  successful  issue  of  any  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  century. 

More  than  any  other  Protestant  Church  is 
Methodism  endowed  with  the  fundamental  pre- 
conditions to  such  consciousness.     The  connec- 
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tional  idea  emanated  from  the  circumstances  of 
her  inception.  Related  by  the  dominant  per- 
sonality of  one  man,  associated  in  closest  fra- 
ternity, her  earliest  preachers  emphasized  the 
fact  of  organic  connection.  From  a  single  Con- 
ference proceeded  all  the  forms  of  American 
Methodism;  its  whole  fabric  was  constructed 
by  the  genius  of  that  fact.  Militant  loyalty  has 
contributed  its  quota.  Great  denominational 
societies  have  become  visible  tokens  of  the  con- 
nectional  idea. 

This  much  being  premised,  it  must  be  added 
that  later  events  have  tended  to  eliminate 
Church  consciousness  or  to  prevent  its  develop- 
ment. The  democratic  impulse  has  always  been 
away  from  centralization;  it  is  an  instinctive 
reaction  from  the  idea  of  a  fixed  power,  immu- 
table by  individual  endeavor,  which  thus  argues 
the  relative  inferiority  of  the  citizen.  This  in- 
stinct has  affected  ecclesiastical  affairs,  render- 
ing America  the  only  country  where  Churches 
organized    upon    a   congregational    basis    have 

markedly  flourished.     Had  Methodism  worked 
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from  the  laity  upward,  its  cohesion  and  connec- 
tionalism  could  never  have  been  attained;  but 
it  overcame  this  difficulty  by  the  military  char- 
acter of  its  itineracy.  Very  gradually,  however, 
the  sense  of  loyalty,  both  in  preacher  and  people, 
came  to  center  in  particular  societies.  This 
tendency  increased  markedly  with  the  growth 
of  stations,  and  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
extension  of  the  time  limit — and  its  final  abo- 
lition— which  developed  the  sense  of  a  more 
fixed  relation  between  pastors  and  people.  To 
individual  Churches  the  Methodist  heart  was 
loyal,  and  wealth  came  from  sacrifice  for  the 
erection  of  temples  which,  in  turn,  ministered 
to  a  just  local  pride.  But  even  in  this  there 
was  a  hampering  consciousness  of  a  divided 
allegiance.  In  the  process  of  time,  individual 
membership  was, .  in  common  thought,  related 
solely  to  the  society  in  which  it  was  registered ; 
the  great  connectional  idea  was  attenuated  to 
the  thread  of  benevolence  which  bound  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  General  Boards. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  the 
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Methodist  layman  is  an  itinerant.     Whatever 
may  be  the  causes,  Methodist  migration  consti- 
tutes a  peculiar  problem,  and  one  that  has  never 
received  attention  commensurate  with  its  im- 
portance.    While  there  are  no  statistics  avail- 
able, it  is  probable  that  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Methodists  change  their  homes  annually. 
Unconscious  of  a  pledged  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral Church,  there  has  come  to  them,  with  the 
breaking  of  local  ties,  a  sense  of  liberty  to  neg- 
lect all  Church  relationship  or  to  form  new  ones. 
Careful  observation  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  members  are 
thus  lost  to  the  Church  every  year.     Had  these 
been  conserved,  Methodism  would  unquestion- 
ably show  a  quadrennial  gain  approximating 
a  half  million  members.     But  this  adverse  nu- 
merical result,  unfortunate  though  it  is,  is  a 
small  thing  in  comparison  with  the  general  effect 
upon  Church  consciousness. 

The  benevolent  societies,  which  are  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  connectional  idea,  place 

the  emphasis  upon  the  wrong  word,  as  it  were. 
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The  impression  has  resulted  from  their  presen- 
tations that  their  functions  are  not  those  of  the 
whole  Church,  but  only  of  that  fraction  thereof 
which  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  given 
problem;  that  the  support  of  these  enterprises 
is  an  optional  matter,  instead  of  one  of  pledged 
responsibility. 

To  this  same  end  have  worked  the  very  tri- 
umphs of  Methodism.  The  approximation  of 
other  Churches  to  her  social  and  evangelistic 
standards  has  reduced  her  former  distinctive- 
ness, and  made  the  transition  from  Methodism 
to  other  bodies  a  relatively  easy  matter.  In 
some  Western  communities  this  transference  has 
enriched  other  communions  at  the  expense  of 
Methodism ;  nor  is  it  an  idle  boast  that  in  these 
sections  Methodism  has  founded  half  the  evan- 
gelical Churches  of  the  State,  and  filled  half  the 
pulpits  of  other  denominations. 

Two  conclusions  thus  force  themselves  upon 

the  mind :  the  one  that  only  a  fundamental  con- 

nectionalism   could   have    at   all   survived   the 

strain ;  the  other,  that  Church  consciousness,  as 
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such,  is  at  a  lower  ebb  in  Methodism  than  in 
any  other  great  ecclesiastical  system. 

The  situation  would  be  discouraging  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  actual  survival  of  con- 
nectionalism  under  such  adverse  circumstances 
amounts  to  a  demonstration  of  its  inherent 
power.  It  is  innate,  and  possessed  of  a  resili- 
ency that  insures  its  reappearance  as  a  dominant 
factor;  it  is  but  undergoing  eclipse,  and  not  ex- 
tinction.    This  hope  finds  contributory  facts. 

Connectional  consciousness  is  not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  Methodist  consciousness ;  the  two  are 
temporarily  separable.  Once  a  Methodist,  al- 
ways a  Methodist,  is  a  true  proverb  as  far  as 
concerns  the  Methodist  mind.  It  is  precisely 
the  retention  of  distinctively  Methodist  qual- 
ities which  has  made  her  ministers  and  mem- 
bers such  valued  accessions  to  other  commun- 
ions. If,  then,  there  is  no  diminution  of  these 
distinctive  qualities,  there  is  every  probability 
that,  sooner  or  later,  these  will  find  commensu- 
rate organic  expression. 

The  migratory  instinct  of  Methodism  finds 
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expression  within  certain  limits  in  great  conven- 
tions and  mass  assemblies.  This  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  system  that  the  word  "Conference" 
has  been  by  her  pre-empted  and  given  a  special 
significance.  For  long  these  Conferences  af- 
fected only  the  ministry,  and  thus  among  them 
safeguarded  the  connectional  idea.  But  a 
marked  feature  of  recent  years  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  assemblies  which  appeal  primarily 
to  the  laity.  The  Epworth  League  has  done 
nothing  more  far-reaching  than  the  creation  of 
a  series  of  assemblies  ranging  from  the  sub- 
district  rally  to  the  colossal  International  Con- 
ventions. The  most  conspicuous  effect  of  such 
great  meeting  is  the  intensification  of  the  con- 
nectional consciousness;  they  seem  demonstra- 
tions of  the  actual  greatness  of  the  Church,  ap- 
pealing in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  way  to  the 
imagination,  and  revealing  the  unsuspected 
strength  of  the  tie  that  binds.  This  is  perhaps 
largely  on  the  imaginative,  or  even  sentimental 
side,  though  human  nature  has  none  greater; 

but  there  have  also  been  developed  lay  assem- 
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blies  for  the  actual  performance  of  specific  tasks. 
Great  City  Evangelization  Assemblies,  Lay- 
Conferences — now  given  a  distinctive  place  in 
the  organism — point  unmistakably  in  the  same 
direction. 

Commensurate  with  these  forces  has  been  the 
triumphant  close  of  the  great  financial  cam- 
paign, by  which  the  vast  sum  of  $20,000,000 
has  been  given  by  the  common  folk  of  Meth- 
odism as  a  thank-offering  for  a  century  of  great 
blessing,  and  as  a  preparation  for  a  century  of 
anticipated  vast  undertakings.  For  four  years 
the  eyes  of  the  world  have  been  fixed  upon  the 
Church  as,  in  her  general  capacity,  she  essayed 
this  great  task.  Her  success  has  awakened  the 
admiration  of  observers,  but,  greatest  of  all,  has 
made  her  conscious  of  the  immense  possibilities 
in  the  aggregate  of  her  connectional  power. 

In  this  light  the  shadows  flee,  and  a  connec- 
tional consciousness  seems,  not  only  a  possibil- 
ity, but  a  fact ;  it  requires  only  to  be  nurtured, 
and  then  harnessed  to  the  problems  of  the 
Church. 
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The  nurture  of  this  dawning  consciousness 
requires,  first  of  all,  that  the  individual  be  defi- 
nitely related  to  the  general  Church.  In  theory 
this  is  already  the  case.  By  the  terms  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Church,  the  individual  becomes 
a  member,  not  of  a  congregation,  but  of  the 
great  fellowship  which  sums  up  all  congrega- 
tions. It  requires,  then,  only  a  consensus  of 
opinion  to  secure  such  an  emphasis  upon  this 
aspect  that  it  would  stand  clearly  in  the  mind 
of  every  probationer,  and  by  repetition  would 
come  erelong  to  be  recognized  by  the  greater 
portion  of  those  now  in  full  membership.  But 
even  such  a  clear  understanding  of  theory  would 
fail  to  meet  the  conditions.  Practically,  the  in- 
dividual comes  not  at  all  into  contact  with  the 
Church,  and  the  Church,  as  such,  is  unconscious 
of  his  existence.  Logically  the  fact  of  individ- 
ual membership  should  be  registered  in  the 
archives  of  the  general  Church.*     If  this  were 

*  Nothing  is  more  patent  than  the  failure  of  the  system  of 
epistolary  transfer.  Its  efficiency  depends  solely  upon  the 
loyalty  of  the  individual ;  and  the  more  loyal  he  is  to  a  given 
congregation,  the  less  is  he  likely  to  transfer  his  affections  to 
another.    In  the  inteiim  he  unconsciously  becomes  absorbed 
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done,  it  would  also  be  possible,  by  relatively 
simple  secretarial  devices,  to  follow  the  individ- 
ual in  his  migrations,  and,  in  the  iterim  of  his 
connection  with  local  societies,  to  confront  him 
with  the  fact  of  his  membership  in  the  Church, 
and  thus  safely  shepherd  him  to  another  fold. 
Thus  he  would  be  most  conscious  of  his  relation 
to  the  general  Church  precisely  at  the  most  crit- 
ical period.  Such  provisions,  it  is  confidently 
believed,  would  do  more  to  nurture  the  dawning 
Church  consciousness  into  robust  activity  than 
any  other  agency  available.  It  is  a  logical  out- 
growth of  accepted  theory.  Upon  some  such 
basis  could  be  constructed  a  simple  bit  of  ma- 
chinery that,  in  the  course  of  a  generation, 
would  save  millions  to  the  Church,  and  would 
do  much  to  intensify  Church  consciousness. 

in  other  matters.  Nor  does  it  greatly  help  to  rely  upon  the 
assistance  of  the  seventeen  thousand  ministers  in  the  Church, 
chosen  often  for  qualities  other  than  attention  to  detail.  The 
essential  elements  in  an  effective  scheme  would  be  a  general 
bureau  of  registration,  made  cognizant  of  changes  in  mem- 
bership through  quarterly  reports  from  presiding  elders,  and 
then  communicating  with  the  transferring  individual  and 
the  pastor  within  whose  vicinage  he  had  located.  Such  a  bu- 
reau should  have  power,  under  carefully  guarded  conditions, 
to  grant  certificates  of  membership. 
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In  a  way  somewhat  similar  is  it  possible  to 
apply  the  power  thus  developed  to  the  general 
activities  of  the  Chnrch.  A  relationship  by 
registration  goes  far,  but  a  relationship  in  power 
is  a  greater  matter.  The  mechanical  problem 
of  to-day  is  the  transmission  of  energy.  Ni- 
agara could  run  the  factories  of  half  the  conti- 
nent could  its  full  energy  be  conducted  to  the 
point  of  application.  So  the  present  problem 
of  spiritual  dynamics  is  to  concentrate  the  dif- 
fused surplus  of  energy  and  apply  it  to  a  spe- 
cific task.  This  involves  the  reduction  of  per- 
sonal energy  to  a  portable  form.  No  medium 
perfectly  meets  these  conditions,  but  the  combi- 
nation of  prayer  and  wealth  affords  a  usable 
method.  Hence  to  relate  the  individual  to.  the 
Church  by  a  definite  contribution  to  the  general 
Church  as  such,  and  as  evidence  of  confidence 
in  its  administrative  capacity,  would  more 
nearly  solve  the  second  element  in  the  problem 
than  any  means  as  yet  suggested. 

To  these  influences  would  be  added  the  conse- 
quent incarnation  of  the  general  Church  idea. 
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Presiding  elders  would  become  its  representa- 
tives, and  bishops  would  be  the  larger  stars  in 
the  firmament,  open  to  the  vision  of  all  who 
chose  to  look  upon  the  ecclesiastical  sky. 

II. 

Consolidation"  of  Benevolences. 

The  immediate  problem  of  constructive  states- 
manship relates  to  the  consolidation  of  the  be- 
nevolent agencies  of  the  Church.  These  took 
their  present  form  as  spontaneous  and  unrelated 
responses  to  diverse  needs  which  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  Church  at  different  times. 
More  recently  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
organizations  thus  resulting  can  not  be  assimi- 
lated into  the  structure  of  the  Church  without 
careful  revision  of  their  inter-relations.  Such 
a  scrutiny  was,  in  1900,  intrusted  to  a  General 
Conference  Commission. 

The  facts  of  the  case  seem  to  be  these: 

1.  Local  Churches  and  pastors  have  long  felt 
the  strain  of  a  too  frequent  presentation  of  finan- 
cial claims. 

2.  Various  methods  have  been  devised  to  ob- 
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viate  this  difficulty.  Mostly  they  center  around 
one  of  two  ideas, — personal  canvass,  involving 
much  machinery  and  more  explanation;  or  the 
"omnibus  collection,"  which  works  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  the  benevolences. 

3.  The  benevolent  societies  have  felt  the 
strain,  and  have  resorted  to  appeal,  exhortation, 
and  assessment;  but  without  proportionate  in- 
crease in  the  ratio  of  giving. 

4.  The  several  societies  have  elastic  and  ill- 
defined  boundaries,  and  this  tends  to  prevent 
definite  impressions.  Collections  taken  for 
"missions,"  a  name  historically  sacred  to  work 
among  unevangelized  nations,  are,  in  consider- 
able part,  expended  in  domestic  enterprises. 
Educational  work  is  presented  under  two  and 
sometimes  three  heads;  a  single  phase  of 
"Church  Extension"  has  appropriated  that  sig- 
nificant title. 

5.  All  this  involves  some  duplication  of  ma- 
chinery; but  it  affects  public  sentiment  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  importance. 

6.  Yet  these  organizations  have  a  definite 
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corporate  existence,  and  vast  sums  are  Involved 
in  technicalities,  and  difficult  problems  are  pre- 
sented if  their  identity  should  in  any  way  be 
destroyed. 

There  are  yet  other  elements  to  the  situation ; 
but  these  will  serve  as  an  index,  and  show  that 
the  Church  is  confronted  by  an  amazing  prob- 
lem, which  it  can  solve  only  by  finding  some 
clue  which  will  serve  as  a  sure  guide  through 
this  labyrinth  of  legal  and  ecclesiastical,  per- 
sonal and  prejudicial  complexities. 

There  are  several  negative  conclusions  which 
help  to  such  a  discovery. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  a  natural 
basis  for  consolidation,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  so  reduce  the  number  of  agencies  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  inevitable  confusion.  A  logical 
division  would  be  as  follows: 

a.  Missions  (in  the  foreign  field  only). 

b.  Church  Extension  (domestic  missions  and 
church-building). 

c.  Education     (Board    of    Education    and 

Ereedmen's  Aid  Society). 
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d.  Propaganda  (Tract  Society  and  Sunday- 
school  Union,  Evangelism). 

e.  Pension  Agency  (Superannuates'  Fund). 
But  this  scheme,  though  logical,   affords  a 

minimum  of  gain ;  for  the  division  of  work  prac- 
tically counterbalances  the  consolidation  else- 
where. Nor  would  such  a  scheme  fail  to  arouse 
the  greatest  prejudice. 

This,  however,  leads  to  the  real  source  of  diffi- 
culty. Why  should  individual  prejudice  be  al- 
lowed to  counteract  the  carefully-purposed  plans 
of  the  Church  ?  If  the  Church  has  authority — 
and  none  come  into  full  connection  without  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  such  authority — then 
are  these  general  demands  of  the  Church  a  mat- 
ter of  right,  and  not  of  individual  benevolence. 
Great  connectional  enterprises  are  misnamed; 
they  are  rather  the  enterprises  of  a  sovereign 
ecclesiastical  organization.  Let  us  examine  this 
idea  a  little  further. 

The  connectional  societies  which  solicit  be- 
nevolent contributions  were  organized  independ- 
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ently  of  the  Church, — were  first  private  corpo- 
rations, and,  as  such,  could  present  their  claims 
to  the  people  only  on  the  basis  of  general  good 
will.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  method.  When, 
then,  these  societies,  by  General  Conference  en- 
actment, became  a  part  of  the  organism  of  the 
Church,  they  came  into  a  mixed  status.  It  is 
indeed  a  matter  for  grave  questioning  whether 
the  Church  can  delegate  its  sovereign  power 
of  financial  assessment  to  any  subordinate  or- 
ganization. At  any  rate,  the  original  idea  of 
"benevolence"  was  continued;  thus  developing 
in  the  minds  of  the  membership  the  idea  that 
support  was  optional,  and  laying  upon  each  so- 
ciety the  necessity  of  convincing  individual 
members  that  both  wisdom  and  benevolence 
prompted  to  such  contributions. 

As  a  mater  of  logical  analysis  it  appears  that 
the  Church  has  delegated  to  these  societies  re- 
sponsibilities rather  than  privileges.  It  is 
through  them  that  connectional  activities  are 
carried  on ;  aside  from  them  the  Church,  as  such, 
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has  but  little  conscious  activity.  If,  then,  they 
constitute  the  general  Church  activity,  it  is 
obvious  that,  logically,  they  should  appeal  to  the 
individual  with  the  same  authority  as  is  pos- 
sessed by  any  general  Church  enactment;  and 
individual  members,  by  the  very  fact  of  such 
formal  connection,  should  be  required  to  main- 
tain them. 

At  this  juncture  in  the  argument  certain  help- 
ing considerations  can  be  attained  from  an  ex- 
amination of  actual  solutions  of  similar  prob- 
lems in  other  fields.  In  the  process  of  that 
amalgamation  which  has  been  the  chief  char- 
acteristic of  recent  years,  certain  corporations — 
notably  those  dealing  with  transportation — have 
found  themselves  unable  to  merge  their  identity 
on  account  of  legal  embarrassments.  The  prob- 
lem thus  created  was  finally  solved  by  the  devel- 
opment of  an  overorganization  holding  the  stock 
of  all,  and  to  which  the  other  corporations  were 
practically  subject.  The  function  of  such  an 
organization  was   indeed  primarily   directive; 
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but  the  thought  is  available  for  the  problem  of 
the  Church.* 

It  can  not  be  said  that  there  is  in  this  sug- 
gestion any  departure  from  the  true  line  of 
Methodist  development.  Indeed,  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  goal  toward  which  unconscious  assimi- 
lation has  steadily  been  working.  It  involves 
only  an  intelligent  perception  of  this  fact,  and 

*If,then,it  be  impracticable  to  merge  existing  connectional 
societies,  it  is  at  least  feasible  to  create  one  general  collective 
agency,  which,  shall  merge  the  claims  of  all,  and  present  it- 
self to  the  people  as  representative  of  all  general  activities, 
and  clothed  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Ohurch  to  require 
support  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  rather  than  impulse.  Nor  does 
this  require  the  creation  of  more  machinery,  for  already  this 
is  in  existence;  for  this  is  nothing  other  than  the  Church 
itself  rousing  to  a  general  consciousness  and  asserting  itself 
in  general  activity. 

There  would  thus  result  certain  specific  advantages  : 

1.  A  general  treasury  and  a  general  committee  would  be 
required  for  the  supervision  of  the  task,  and  probably  also  the 
services  of  one  or  two  secretaries ;  but  these  could  be  provided 
for  by  reduction  of  forces  in  other  directions. 

2.  The  six  hundred  presiding  elders  would  become  in- 
stantly available  as  field  representatives  of  the  Church;  they 
could  arrange  in  their  respective  fields  the  details  of  this 
purely  business  proposition. 

3.  Local  organizations  could  be  assessed  upon  some  equi- 
table combination  of  membership  and  assessible  funds.  By 
this  arrangement,  except  where  special  conditions  existed,  an 
aggregate  of  perhaps  ten  cents  a  month  for  each  member 
could  be  asked  of  each  Church,  to  be  remitted  to  the  central 
treasury  once  a  quarter.  This  would  at  once  create  a  fund 
approximating  three  and  half  million  dollars,  or  nearly 
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then  the  intelligent  acceleration  of  organic  tend- 
encies. 

But  the  largest  result  of  all  would  be  the  in- 
stant creation  of  a  general  Church  consciousness, 
which  is  the  essential  prelude  to  the  widest  pos- 
sible usefulness.  The  Church  would  realize 
its  power;  she  herself  would  be  the  fountain- 
head  of  beneficent  activity.  Every  member 
would  thrill  with  a  conscious  participation  in 

double  the  total  amount  now  given  from  spasmodic  benev- 
olent impulses. 

4.  The  funds  thus  accruing  could  be  apportioned  in  fixed 
ratio  among  the  existing  societies;  by  them  to  be  adminis- 
tered in  accordance  with  present  methods.  This  would,  how- 
ever, reduce  the  work  of  each  society  by  nearly  half,  and,  in 
consequence,  would  also  decrease  the  cost  of  administration 
and  the  number  of  salaried  officers,  thus  accomplishing  that 
retrenchment  which  has  long  been  demanded  in  many 
quarters. 

6.  In  addition  to  what  maybe  styled  required  funds,  an  ap- 
peal could  be  made  at  stated  periods  to  the  benevolence  of  the 
people  in  behalf  of  particular  causes.  At  Easter-tide  or  Har- 
vest Home,  when  the  heart  of  the  Church  is  especially  tender 
with  grateful  thought,  the  people  would  beyond  a  doubt 
tender  a  thank-offering  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

6.  Not  only  would  a  large  income  be  thus  realized,  but  it 
would  increase  automatically,  in  exact  ratio  to  the  increase 
of  the  membership;  thus  automatically  meeting  the  enlarg- 
ing responsibilities  laid  upon  the  Church  by  success  in  its 
general  undertakings. 

7.  Nor  does  it  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  General  Church 
would  become  the  beneflciaryjof  many  fortunes,  conditioned 
on  being  administered  in  the  interest  of  general  Church 
activities  and  constituting  a  perpetual  force  in  the  moral 
situation. 
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great  achievements.  Loyalty  would  intensify, 
enthusiasm  become  contagious;  losses  in  mem- 
bership would  largely  cease;  the  ratio  of  prog- 
ress would  astonish  the  world.  Methodism 
would  stand  again  as  a  monument  of  Divine 
power. 

III. 

Organic  Union. 

"Organic  Union"  is  a  phrase  first  bandied 
dubiously  between  North  and  South,  and  more 
recently  attaining  to  a  serious  dignity.  At  pres- 
ent it  deals  with  the  possibility  of  an  organic 
union  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  and 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  be- 
tween these  two  than  between  any  other  branches 
of  Methodism.  Eone  the  less,  even  here,  there 
are  differences  of  such  importance  as  to  render 
this  the  most  delicate  of  questions. 

1.  The  conditions  under  which  the  division 
of  the  Church  occurred  gave  rise  to  recrimina- 
tion and  prejudice,  culminating  in  the  violation 
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of  the  fundamental  law  of  both  Churches,  which 
forbids  brother  going  to  law  with  brother. 
Though  these  prejudices  have  in  large  part  sub- 
sided, they  are  none  the  less  active  factors  in 
the  situation.  The  Church  in  the  North  has 
accepted  the  Southern  view  of  the  relation  of  a 
Church  to  a  community,  and  the  Southern  has 
accepted  the  Northern  view  of  salvery.  Events 
have  made  possible  the  resumption  of  fraternal 
relations ;  but  this  is  a  matter  quite  less  than  the 
issue  of  organic  union. 

2.  Southern  Methodism  from  the  exigency  of 
its  origin  gave  to  the  Episcopacy  a  higher  place 
in  its  organism.  Since  then  events  have  accen- 
tuated this  tendency,  while  a  reverse  develop- 
ment has  characterized  the  original  Church. 
This  is  fundamental  to  the  economy  of  each, 
and  would  constitute  an  obstacle  to  union  almost 
as  grave  as  those  arising  with  reference  to  such 
a  relation  with  a  non-episcopal  Church. 

3.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  never 

been  restrained  by  geographical  considerations, 

and  has  organized  a  double  layer  of  Confer- 
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ences  in  the  South, — one  for  the  white  and  an- 
other for  the  black  population.  This  gives  rise 
to  a  double  difficulty, — the  technical  and  the 
local  prejudices  arising  from  a  duplication  of 
work  by  the  two  Methodisms.  But  greater  than 
this  is  the  whole  race  problem.  Southern  Meth- 
odism in  1866  organized  its  Negro  membership 
into  a  separate  Church,  and  has  since  remained 
exclusively  the  Church  of  the  white  people.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  accepted  into  her 
own  membership  many  thousands  of  these  Negro 
Methodists.  This  constitutes  a  direct  divergence 
in  policy  admitting  of  no  compromise. 

4.  In  addition  are  many  details  of  discipline, 
relating  to  probation,  lay  membership  in  An- 
nual Conferences,  and  other  matters  not  in  them- 
selves important,  but  constituting  a  vast  aggre- 
gate. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  diverging  factors  could 

be  eliminated  only  by  an  irresistible  affection, 

or  by  the  mandate  of  evolution  working  quietly 

but  imperiously.    Are  such  forces  in  operation  ? 

There  has  been  a  gradual  rapproachement,  be- 
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ginning  with  overtures  for  fraternal  intercourse 
in  1872,  and  developing  quietly  in  the  thirty 
years  which  have  since  elapsed.  It  is  a  respect- 
able sentiment,  but  not  a  coercive  one.  It  has 
had  a  measure  of  triumph  which  may  be  noted. 

(a)  An  agreement  was  reached  respecting 
certain  mission  fields;  by  this,  Porto  Rico  fell 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Cuba 
to  the  Southern  Church;  in  Japan  it  was  de- 
cided to  unite  the  theological  seminaries;  and 
delightfully  fraternal  relations  were  developed 
in  Korea. 

(b)  More  recently  the  missionary  agencies  of 
both  Churches  have  been  able  to  unite  their  pub- 
lishing enterprises  in  China.  This  was  accom- 
plished by  conservative  deliberation  extending 
through  several  years,  but  finally  consummated 
in  a  single  day. 

(c)  About  the  same  time,  by  a  series  of  sug- 
gestions and  by  assumption  of  authority  on  the 
part  of  one  body,  a  joint  commission  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  several  hymn-books  has  been  con- 
stituted j  and  the  results  of  its  work  will  doubt- 
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less  constitute  a  strong  tie  between  the  two 
Churches,  as  will  also  a  common  order  of  service 
and  catechism. 

(d)  Yet  more  recently  has  been  the  incep- 
tion of  joint  educational  work  in  Oklahoma, 
where  the  Epworth  University  will  look  to  both 
Methodisms  for  its  support  and  patronage. 

(e)  To  these  elements  must  be  added  the  con- 
necting link  between  young  people  in  the  Inter- 
national Epworth  League. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  most  promising  features 
are  in  connection  with  missions.  It  is  conceiv- 
able that  in  China  or  Japan  these  tendencies 
might  eventuate  in  union.  The  question  is  com- 
plicated rather  than  simplified  thereby ;  for  the 
relation  of  such  a  Japanese  Methodism  to  the 
parent  Churches  might  then  be  as  great  a  prob- 
lem as  the  one  which  now  exists ;  indeed  more : 
for  such  a  Japanese  Methodism,  if  wisely 
achieved,  ought  to  be  inclusive  of  all  work  under 
the  several  branches  of  Methodism.  Nor  would 
this  seem  either  difficult  or  hopeless ;  but  rather 

a  natural  result  where  broadly  sympathetic  men 
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face  a  common  evangelistic  problem.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  there  are  not  lacking  signs  that 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  Methodism  upon  the  mis- 
sion fields  is  independence  within  national  lines ; 
and  this  has  been  asserted  upon  the  floor  of  the 
General  Conference.  The  deliberate  creation  of 
central  Conferences,  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Missionary  Episcopate,  all  point  in 
this  direction. 

Anticipating  such  a  conclusion,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  union  in  missionary  enterprises 
contributes  nothing  to  the  problem  of  organic 
union  other  than  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fra- 
ternal spirit.  It  suffices,  however,  to  raise  a  yet 
greater  question,  as  to  the  relation  to  be  sus- 
tained by  such  national  missionary  Churches 
to  the  parent  organizations.  There  must  needs 
be  some  vital  connection,  and  some  effective  su- 
pervision ;  for  mission  fields  will  continue  to  re- 
quire financial  assistance,  which  can  not  logic- 
ally be  granted  without  some  supervisory  power. 

But,  as  has  been  seen,  these  parent  bodies  are 

themselves  numerous,  and  must  therefore  devise 
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some  common  medium  for  the  expression  of 
their  rights  and  the  rendering  of  assistance. 
Thus  arises  to  the  view  a  vague  outline  of  ecu- 
menical supervision.  But  instantly  the  thought 
is  suggested,  it  is  seen  that  the  thing  is  already 
in  existence.  In  1881,  in  the  city  of  London, 
representatives  of  all  branches  of  Methodism 
gathered  for  an  Ecumenical  Conference.  It  was 
akin  to  the  primitive  Conferences  of  Mr.  Wesley 
in  that  it  had  advisory  powers  only.  So  success- 
ful was  it  that  it  has  been  twice  reassembled  at 
intervals  of  ten  years.  Possessed  only  of  ad- 
visory powers,  it  has  nevertheless  exercised  a 
positive  influence,  and  given  a  magnificent  dem- 
onstration of  the  essential  unity  of  Methodism 
in  general.  At  the  last  session  certain  of  its 
advices  were  formulated  in  recommendations ; 
and  thus  the  Conference  felt  its  way  to  a  greater 
authority.  It  fully  accords  with  the  genius  of 
Methodism,  that  advisory  institutions  presently 
become  administrative.  It  would  be  possible, 
then,  through  such  an  agency  as  this,  to  fix  the 

relation  of  missionary  Methodism  to  the  sup- 
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porting  bodies,  thus  solving  not  only  this  prob- 
lem, but  creating  a  Greater  Methodism,  to  which 
all  branches  might  sustain  a  definite  relation. 

Curiously  enough,  from  this  very  advisory 
Conference  comes  light  upon  the  specific  issue 
of  organic  union.  For  in  this  body  it  was  rec- 
ommended informally  that,  as  soon  as  feasible, 
all  branches  of  Episcopal  Methodism  among  the 
Negro  race  unite  for  the  formation  of  one  great 
Church.  It  is  apparent  that  the  carrying  out  of 
such  a  policy  would  create  in  the  United  States 
a  branch  of  Methodism  logically  in  the  same 
relation  as  would  be  held  by  national  mission 
Churches.  But  it  would  also  relieve  the  situ- 
ation as  between  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
South,  and  would  go  far  toward  making  possible 
an  organic  union. 

At  the  same  time  a  movement  has  been  in- 
augurated among  the  non-episcopal  branches  of 
Methodism,  looking  to  a  closer  relationship; 
perhaps  ultimate  amalgamation.  Such  a  move- 
ment, crowned  with  success,  would  resolve  the 
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great    Methodist    family    into    five    principal 
groups : 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Churches ; 

The  English  and  Colonial  Methodisms ; 

The  American  Non-Episcopal  Churches ; 

The  Negro  Methodist  Churches ; 

The  National  Missionary  Churches. 
No  one  of  these  groups  could  exercise  a  pre- 
dominant  influence   in   Ecumenical   Councils; 
and   yet   they    present    well-defined    units    of 
thought  and  admirable  administrative  divisions. 

Under  such  conditions  the  problem  of  organic 
union  might  or  might  not  admit  of  solution ;  but 
this  would  be  a  matter  of  less  concern  if,  in  place 
of  it,  the  problem  of  the  greater  Methodism 
should  come  to  hold  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the 
Churches.  The  rise  of  an  Ecumenical  Meth- 
odist Church  thus  vaguely  foreshadowed  would 
involve  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy  from  not 
over  friendly  sources,  that  the  future  of  Meth- 
odism is  more  significant  for  humanity  than  that 
of  any  other  existing  ecclesiastical  organism. 
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I. 

The  Spiritual  Problem. 

The  spiritual  problem  as  it  confronts  the 
present-day  Methodism  is  twofold.  The  first 
phase  results  from  the  changed  ideas  respecting 
the  beginnings  of  definite  Christian  experience, 
while  the  second  centers  in  the  revived  interest 
in  the  highest  spiritual  life.  In  the  end  these 
questions  merge,  and  so  in  reality  constitute  but 
one  problem. 

Primitive  Methodism  held  largely  to  the  idea 
of  instantaneous  conversion,  preceded  by  deep 
and  painful  conviction,  and  followed  by  a  con- 
scious glory.  Under  the  conditions  which  then 
obtained  this  was  the  natural  expression  of  the 
spiritual  life,  and  hence  the  type  most  common. 
Where  men  had  lived  in  sin,  the  awakening  con- 
sequent upon  the  clear  preaching  of  the  Meth- 
odist itinerant  could  not  be  other  than  a  shock 

to  their  sensibilities,  from  which  men  of  a  habit 
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of  free  expression  would  cry  out ;  and  when  such 
groaning  penitents  grasped  amid  their  con- 
trition the  simple  idea  of  salvation  by  faith,  the 
result  could  not  be  other  than  a  sudden  ecstasy. 
In  dealing  with  such  conditions  and  witnessing 
such  experiences  Methodism  formed  her  evan- 
gelistic methods  and  her  phraseology, — which, 
after  the  manner  of  things,  once  crystallized 
into  form,  have  long  survived  the  conditions 
which  produced  them. 

New  conditions  have  developed.  For  the 
most  part  the  constituency  amid  which  Meth- 
odism carries  on  its  work  does  not  consist  of  out- 
breaking sinners,  but  of  people  of  some  moral 
purpose  and  a  certain  conscious  conformity  to 
conventional  standards,  and  whose  outer  lives 
do  not  differ  greatly  from  those  of  more  spirit- 
ual individuals.  Nor  does  this  reflect  upon 
Methodism;  this  is  her  heritage  and  the  result 
of  her  work.  When  she  began,  there  were  no 
Methodists ;  but  now  successive  generations  have 
exerted  their  influence  upon  social  life  with 

these  magnificent  results. 
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It  is  but  natural,  then,  that  the  transition 
from  a  conventional  and  moral  life  to  the  first 
consciousness  of  spirituality  should  be  less  ab- 
rupt; natural,  also,  that  children  in  Methodist 
homes  should  frequently  develop  an  active  spir- 
ituality, without  experiencing  anything  ap- 
proaching an  acute  crisis.  For  a  period  these 
new  phenomena  were  the  cause  of  great  intel- 
lectual unrest, — it  seemed  difficult  to  fit  them 
into  the  general  system  of  Methodist  theology 
and  practice.  But  the  intellectual  problem  has 
been  solved;  it  is  recognized  that  the  spiritual 
life  begins  through  various  forms,  and  that  the 
emphasis  placed  heretofore  upon  a  certain  type 
of  experience  belongs,  rather,  to  its  reality  and 
its  validity.  Nor  does  this  involve  any  radical 
change  of  thought,  for  conversion  was  empha- 
sized not  for  itself,  but  because  by  the  early 
Methodists  it  was  identified  with  spirituality. 

The  solution  of  the  intellectual  problem  has 

not,  as  yet,  greatly  affected  the  formulas  of 

speech  or  the  methods  of  activity;  hence  arises 

an  inconsistency  between   faith   and   practice 
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which  results  in  the  partial  paralysis  of  effort. 
This  inconsistency  is  an  inevitable  stage  in  the 
transition;  it  is  not  immoral  and  not  in  itself 
to  be  deplored ;  it  becomes  an  evil  only  when  it 
evinces  signs  of  permanency.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  progress  lies  only  in  adjusting 
formulas  and  practice  to  the  new  conceptions, 
and  not  in  forcing  back  the  tide  of  intellectual 
ideas.  But  this  in  itself  presents  a  crisis.  The 
masses,  whether  of  Methodism  or  elsewhere, 
think  in  symbols,  in  formulas  and  customs.  To 
assail  these  is  to  arouse  popular  antipathy,  to 
produce  anarchy  or  spiritual  reaction.  This 
constitutes  the  real  issue.  It  can  find  its  solu- 
tion only  in  the  development  of  new  agencies 
for  inducing  spirituality,  so  superior  to  the  old 
that  they  will  be  accepted  for  their  intrinsic 
worth,  and  thus  lead  to  the  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  formulas  and  practices. 

How  these  new  agencies  are  to  be  developed 
is  a  great  question,  but  fortunately  there  are  a 
few  helping  facts.     The  vast  majority  of  those 

who  are  definitely  attempting  the  spiritual  life 
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formed  their  decision  so  to  do  in  youth ;  but  very 
few  persons  have  assumed  that  attitude  after 
thirty  years  of  age.     A  query  thus  arises:  Is 
this  proof  that  Christianity  appeals  primarily 
to  the  immature,  that  its  message  is  not  convinc- 
ing in  the   light   of   reason    and   experience? 
Kather  otherwise.     The  all-pervasiveness  of  the 
present  forms  of  Christianity  operates  as  an  in- 
tellectual atmosphere.     The  moment  a  boy  or 
girl  begins  to  think,  the  question  comes  up  for 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
great  majority  of  professing  Christians  become 
such  in  the  years  of  budding  manhood  or  woman- 
hood ;  for  it  is  then  that  young  life  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  "thinking  principle."     Rejection 
of  Christianity  at  that  time  is  caused  either  by 
the  faulty  presentation  or  by  a  strong  bias  to 
evil.     In  this  latter  case  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  a  change  for  the  better  except  through 
some  great  crisis  in  life.     In  the  former  case, 
however,  much  depends  upon  circumstances, — 
the  problem  may  clear  under  wise  teaching,  and, 

indeed,  often  does.    But  it  is  apparent  that  the 
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character  of  individual  contact  with  Christian 
teaching  and  practice,  prior  to  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  is  commonly  decisive  with  ref- 
erence to  the  spiritual  life.  We  have  then  to 
inquire  concerning  the  medium  through  which 
this  contact  is  ordinarily  secured.  The  answer 
is  obvious, — there  is  hut  one  general  medium, 
and  that  is  the  Sunday-school.  Christian  home 
life  is  far  from  being  general,  and  while  it  is 
to  be  conceded  that,  where  this  obtains,  its  in- 
fluence is  incomparable,  none  the  less  does  the 
general  truth  remain  as  aforesaid. 

The  true  function  of  the  Sunday-school  is  to 
present  Christianity  to  its  members  so  that  when 
the  individual  judgment  becomes  operative,  they 
shall  instinctively  accept  the  Christian  standard. 

There  is  but  one  power  adequate  to  produce 
such  a  result ;  that  is,  a  vision  of  the  real  Christ. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Jesus  should  be  the  supreme — almost 
the  exclusive — elements  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  teaching.     This  involves  three  subtopics : 

(1)   The  historical  narrative;   (2)   The  inter- 
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pretation  of  these  facts  to  the  thought  through 
human  lives;  (3)  The  application  of  his  char- 
acter and  teaching  to  current  living.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  this  involves  a  practical  reconstruc- 
tion of  Sunday-school  methods ;  but  this  opens 
an  endless  discussion  of  detail,  into  which  we 
need  not  enter. 

It  has  been  greatly  regretted  by  leading  ob- 
servers of  evangelical  religion  that  the  power 
of  the  Churches  to  reach  the  larger  portion  of 
the  public  is  waning ;  conversions  are  becoming, 
so  it  is  said,  relatively  individual  instead  of 
being  a  social  epidemic  as  formerly,  and  are  al- 
most counterbalanced  by  relapses.  There  is, 
however,  no  reason  to  question  the  power  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  reach  the  children  of  the  coun- 
try. That  is  to  say,  it  is  possible  to  bring  Chris- 
tianity to  the  attention  of  every  young  person 
as  he  reaches  the  age  of  "awakened  thought,' ' 
and  thus  to  solicit  his  allegiance  at  the  most  sus- 
ceptible period.  Thus  the  evangelical  problem 
defines   itself,    and   is   resolved   into    a   single 

issuea — an  adequate  presentation  of  the  person 
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of  Jesus,  so  that  a  real  vision  shall  'Call  for  the 
allegiance  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Imagination 
will  co-operate;  there  is  naught  at  fault  save 
the  manner  of  presentation.  The  episode  of  the 
Damascus  road  must  repeat  itself  many  million- 
fold. 

*     *     *     * 

The  second  phase  of  the  problem  urges  to  sim- 
ilar conclusions.  The  ideal  of  Christian  con- 
duct and  experience,  as  phrased  by  the  founder 
of  Methodism,  still  endures.  It  answers  every 
aspiration.  But  here  again  was  an  identifica- 
tion of  process  with  result.  Because  the  defi- 
nite presentation  of  the  possibility  of  such  an 
ideal  induced  a  crisis  in  many  lives,  which  when 
met  by  an  adequate  self-surrender  inaugurated 
an  epoch  of  spiritual  glory,  it  has  been  con- 
cluded that  this  was  the  only  natural  process. 
Therefore,  insistence  has  been  placed  upon 
means  rather  than  results;  thus  ignoring  the 
fact  that  under  more  normal  conditions  the  ideal 
will  not  burst  suddenly  upon  the  mental  vision, 

nor  will  it  come  as  the  rising  sun,  but  rather  it 
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attains  its  full  glory  as  quietly  and  silently  blos- 
soms the  flower.  It  is  evident  that  conclusions 
attained  by  experimental  methods  in  the  crit- 
ical times  which  witnessed  the  development  of 
Methodism,  will  not  be  all-comprehensive  after 
a  century  of  evangelical  faith  and  thought  has 
develped  new  conditions.  Nor  does  the  recog- 
nition of  this  fact  involve  in  any  way  the  aban- 
donment of  the  essential  idea  of  a  life  perfected 
in  love. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  however,  it  is  true 
that  the  broader  conception  of  the  process  of 
attaining  the  ideal  has  always  led  to  a  lowered 
idea  of  product,  until  the  ideal  has  at  times  been 
regarded  as  idealistic,  thus  ignoring  the  obvious 
truth  that  an  "impractical  ideal"  loses,  by  that 
very  relation,  an  indispensable  element.  None 
the  less  there  has  been  a  distinct  falling  off  of 
spiritual  aspiration,  and  a  contentment  with  a 
relatively  lower  spirituality.  Both  as  cause 
and  result  of  this  has  been  the  decadence  of 
institutions  particularly  adapted  to  spiritual  cul- 
ture.   For  this  purpose  no  method  ever  devised 
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is  superior  to  the  class-meeting  at  its  best.  But 
the  class-meeting  as  an  institution  has  vanished, 
never  to  return. 

The  two  great  sources  of  inspiration  to  the 
highest  living  are,  the  ideal  of  Jesus;  and,  sec- 
ondly, the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  apostles  and 
saints.  The  class-meeting  emphasized  the  ex- 
perience of  neighborhood  saints,  often,  indeed, 
with  a  plentiful  lack  of  discrimination,  but,  on 
the  whole,  with  great  results.  But  other  evi- 
dences are  equally  available.  The  problem, 
then,  is  to  secure  such  a  presentation  of  these 
various  evidences  as  will  enable  men  to  under- 
stand the  Christ  life,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  can  be  reproduced  in  the  individual  life. 

In  the  presentation  of  such  evidences  the  in- 
dividual view-point  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind. 
Therefore  the  sermon,  which  is  first  general,  and 
but  incidentally  individual,  can  not  fully  meet 
the  situation.  There  must  be  abundant  oppor- 
tunity for  question  and  response;  for  amplifi- 
cation of  points  obscure  to  one  or  another, — all 

of  which  comes  only  through  some  form  of  class 
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exercise.  Therefore  it  is  clear  that  somewhere 
in  the  economy  of  the  Church  must  be  found 
room  for  classes  definitely  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  spirituality. 

As  already  indicated,  the  sermon  can  not  meet 
these  conditions ;  no  more  can  the  prayer-service, 
which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  aspirational  rather 
than  cultural;  and  also  by  reason  of  times  and 
seasons,  and  more  of  customs,  reaches  but  a 
small  percentage  of  the  membership.  Equally 
impractical  is  it  that  young  people's  services 
should  be  thus  utilized;  for  they  are,  in  large 
part,  conducted  by  persons  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  religious  life;  and  should  this  cease  to  be 
the  case  they  would  cease  also  to  be  young  peo- 
ple's meetings.  Nor  can  this  need  be  met  by 
the  creation  of  new  agencies,  for  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  present  pressure  is  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  services  from  an  all-too-crowded  calen- 
dar. There  remains,  then,  no  general  Church 
institution  but  the  Sunday-school, — than  which, 
however,  none  has  greater  possibilities  of  adap- 
tation. 
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The  function  of  the  Sunday-school,  as  previ- 
ously developed,  extended  to  a  period  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  awakening  of  the  "thinking 
principle."  Thereafter,  unless  a  new  function 
be  devised,  it  is  aimless;  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  has  largely  been  the  case.  How  admirably 
does  the  idea  of  classes  for  spiritual  culture 
supplement  the  idea  of  classes  to  induce  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spiritual  life!  The  two  consti- 
tute a  perfect  whole,  bringing  all  people  within 
the  range  of  this  appeal.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
existing  structure  of  classes  meets  the  require- 
ment for  a  true  cultural  agency,  and  requires 
only  to  be  administered  with  this  purpose  defi- 
nitely in  view.  So  strong  has  been  the  uncon- 
scious trend  in  this  direction  that  it  has  forced 
a  style  of  teaching  in  which  the  miscellaneous 
data  of  the  lesson  have  served  merely  as  a  pre- 
text for  the  discussion  of  practical  spiritual 
questions. 

Thus  from  every  point  of  view  the  Sunday- 
school  appears  to  be  the  agency  by  which  the 

spiritual  problem  can  be  met  and  solved.     This 
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is  a  conclusion  that  should  thrill  the  Church 
with  joy;  for  by  this  means  access  is  had  to 
every  home  in  the  land,  and  a  chance  is  secured 
for  the  adequate  presentation  of  Christian  truth, 
not  only  to  the  youth,  but  through  them  to  par- 
ents and  elders.  But,  most  of  all,  this  is  an 
agency  which  can  use  every  atom  of  lay  energy, 
and  bring  it  to  bear  directly  upon  the  problem 
in  hand.  The  success  of  Methodism  has  ever 
been  commensurate  with  the  activity  of  the 
laity;  the  function  of  the  preacher  has  been,  in 
its  best  days,  to  inspire  and  direct  this  activity. 
With  new  conditions  and  the  abandonment  of 
older  methods,  the  Church  found  difficulty  in 
gearing  this  vast  energy  to  the  task.  It  appears 
now  that  this  can  be  done  in  a  way  so  simple 
as  to  compare  spiritually  with  the  results  which 
might  accrue  mechanically  when  electricity  is 
secured  direct  from  coal. 

The  changes  in  Sunday-school  methods  re- 
quired, in  order  to  effect  these  results,  are 
neither  many  nor  complicated.     There  is,  first, 

a  change  of  ideal,  by  which  the  greatness  of  the 
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institution  will  dawn  upon  the  Church.  Sec- 
ond, there  is  a  change  of  lesson  methods ;  for  if 
the  gross  scope  and  purport  of  the  institution  be 
changed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  lessons  must 
center  in  that  larger  purpose;  they  must  teach 
Christ  and  Christlikeness,  rather  than  the  Bible 
as  such.  The  one  is  primarily  a  spiritual  idea, 
the  other  primarily  historical  and  exegetical. 
In  the  third  place,  the  personnel  of  the  officiary 
of  the  schools  must  be  rendered  coextensive  with 
the  highest  and  best  personalities  of  the  local 
Churches.  It  must  be  held  a  high  honor,  and 
one  to  be  coveted,  to  be  called  of  the  Church  to 
this  task. 

There  are  other  and  lesser  modifications, 
which  will  come  as  a  sequence  to  these  three; 
but  with  these  alone  must  come  such  an  acces- 
sion of  power  as  shall  redound  to  the  glory  of 
the  great  name  borne  by  the  universal  Church. 

One  other  main  element  in  the  spiritual  prob- 
lem remains  to  be  considered.  In  order  to  se- 
cure the  beginning  of  the  spiritual  life  or  a  defi- 
nite spiritual  culture,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
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to  produce  intellectual  conviction.  Rather  is  it 
required  to  focus  the  thought  upon  these  things, 
either  through  a  considerable  period  of  time  or 
with  unusual  intensity,  so  that  the  will  will 
consent  and  faith  may  become  operative.  To 
this  end  there  has  never  been  devised  a  mode 
superior  to  continued  services  with  special  pre- 
sentation. Here  the  function  of  the  preacher 
is  indispensable;  for  the  task  is  not  to  present 
data  or  to  argue  into  conviction,  but  to  organ- 
ize the  facts  and  ideas  already  placed  in  the 
mind  so  that  they  will  move  the  individual  with 
irresistible  power.  Nor  does  this  involve  any- 
thing derogatory  to  individual  sovereignty;  for 
it  is  evident  that  unless  facts  and  conceptions 
basal  to  such  a  conclusion  are  already  dormant 
in  the  mind,  there  can  be  no  exercise  over  him 
of  such  an  influence. 

It  is  plain,  however,  that  since  pastoral  func- 
tions have  developed  diverse  types  of  the  min- 
istry, and  not  all  have  the  gift  of  evangelism, 
that  in  these  conditions  lies  the  reason  for  the 

development  of  a  class  of  evangelists.      This 
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being  so,  the  Church  must  take  notice  thereof, 
and  so  relate  this  indispensable  class  to  its  sys- 
tem as  to  avoid  the  difficulties  which  arise  from 
an  irresponsible  activity  on  their  part.* 

The  great  idea  under  which  these  facts  and 
ideas  can  be  most  effectively  presented  is  that  of 
immortality.  In  the  early  days  the  itinerants 
were  fire-driven  to  their  task  with  a  "Woe  is 
me!"  impending  over  the  head  of  each,  should 
he  prove  recalcitrant.  But  this  flaming  con- 
viction of  the  horrors  of  hell,  which  was  equally 
potent  over  preacher  and  auditors,  has  largely 
died  away.  Many  conditions  have  led  thereto. 
The  idea  of  immortality  is  not  less  truly  held, 
but  the  new  conceptions  have  not  yet  been  or- 
ganized into  a  vivid  picture  with  power  to  react 
upon  the  imagination.  This  must  yet  be  done, 
and  so  link  the  spiritual  problem  to  the  intel- 
lectual task  which  confronts  the  Church. 

*The  first  steps  in  this  direction  have  been  taken  by  the 
appointment  of  Conference  evangelists;  but  it  would  seem 
easily  possible  to  direct  them  from  some  central  office  to 
which  application  might  be  made  by  the  Churches  desiring 
such  services.  For  this  purpose  some  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  lecture  bureaus  might  be  adapted. 
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II. 

The  Intellectual  Problem. 

Within  the  last  century,  and  more  particu- 
larly within  the  last  generation,  the  methods  of 
human  thought  have  undergone  a  marvelous 
transformation.  The  results  have  now  pervaded 
all  classes  in  the  establishment  of  new  standards 
of  judgment  and  discrimination.  It  is  clear 
that  along  with  this  intellectual  revolution  must 
go  a  change  in  the  method  of  expressing  relig- 
ious ideas.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  supposed 
that  the  facts  of  Christianity  can  be  changed 
at  will,  but  the  same  facts  may  admit  of  differ- 
ent statement.  This  constitutes  the  intellectual 
problem. 

If  the  influences  which  have  so  modified  pop- 
ular thought  can  be  understood,  and  if  a  similar 
modification  of  religious  and  spiritual  expres- 
sion can  be  attained,  there  is  every  reason  to 
anticipate  that  any  existing  inertia  of  formal 
religion  will  give  way  to  unprecedented  revival, 
and  that  the  soul-hunger  of  the  people  arising 
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from  continued  deprivation  of  acceptable  spir- 
itual ministration  will  result  in  an  unusual 
trend  toward  Christianity. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
force  which  has  modified  popular  thought;  it 
is  evident  to  all  observers  that  it  is  modern  sci- 
ence. But  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate.  Sci- 
ence is  not  a  given  body  of  facts  and  principles. 
A  man  of  science  is  not  one  who  assents  to  cer- 
tain principles  propounded  by  authority,  or  who 
believes  certain  facts  respecting  botany  or  bi- 
ology. One  might  do  all  this,  and  yet  be  essen- 
tially dogmatic  and  unscientific.  The  essence 
of  modern  science  is  in  its  method,  rather  than 
in  its  results.  In  brief,  the  scientific  method  is 
the  means  which  the  best  thought  of  the  ages 
has  developed  for  ascertaining  truth. 

It  consists,  first,  in  inductive  analysis  or  care- 
ful mastery  of  the  real  facts;  second,  in  syn- 
thesis, or  careful  putting  of  the  facts  in  their  real 
relations  to  each  other;  and,  third,  in  verifica- 
tion, or  the  careful  testing  of  the  conclusions  by 

every  available  means.     When  this  has  been 
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done,  the  result  is  admitted  to  the  body  of  sci- 
entific truth.  The  scientific  method  has  tri- 
umphed in  so  many  fields  of  experience,  and 
its  results  have  contributed  so  wonderfully  to 
human  progress,  that  many  men  have  come  to 
have  a  greater  reverence  for  science  than  for 
anything  else  in  the  world.  Human  reverence 
is  thus  shifting  from  institutions  and  things  and 
persons  to  truth  itself.  This  must  be  reckoned 
a  sign  of  spiritual  progress. 

Not  only  do  men  revere  science,  but  in  gen- 
eral they  have  come  to  form  their  thoughts  by 
it,  or  at  least,  in  a  certain  rude  way,  to  conform 
to  its  methods  in  their  common  thinking.  This 
constitutes  the  greatest  revolution  which  the 
nineteenth  century  witnessed. 

The  field  of  science  is  truth;  it  does  not  de- 
stroy, but  reveals  and  purifies  it.  There  is  no 
occasion,  then,  for  Christianity  to  place  obstacles 
in  its  way ;  some  forms  may  suffer,  but  the  facts 
will  shine  brighter  and  be  more  potent  for  good. 
Man  will  no  longer  accept  religious  teaching 

on  authority,  but  only  by  being  convinced  of 
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its  truth.  In  the  present  century  religion  must 
apply  the  scientific  method  to  all  spiritual  phe- 
nomena; such  as,  the  spiritual  evolution  of  the 
race,  the  spirit-filled  life  of  the  individual,  and, 
above  all,  to  the  full  spiritual  revelation  in  the 
Son  of  man. 

1.  The  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race  is  easily 
open  to  observation.  The  Old  Testament  is  a 
transcript  of  its  essential  facts,  and  a  store- 
house for  the  religious  investigator.  It  shows 
the  clearest  and  most  powerful  line  of  develop- 
ment ;  but  with  it  can  be  correlated  the  observed 
facts  of  spiritual  aspiration  and  struggle  in  other 
lands. 

2.  The  unit  of  racial  evolution  is  the  indi- 
vidual. Accordingly,  in  individual  spiritual  ex- 
perience is  to  be  found  a  suggestive  group  of 
phenomena.  This  begins  with  the  first  mani- 
festations of  conscience;  appears,  further,  in 
the  struggle  to  conform  to  its  dictates,  until, 
after  many  failures,  the  soul  attains  to  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Divine,  and  trusting  thereto  ap- 
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proximates  the  ideal  of  the  Christ  life,  and,  as 
a  luminous  crowning  glory,  a  few  rare  souls 
are  endued  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  that 
this  signifies. 

3.  The  life  of  Jesus  is  a  sinless  life,  and  thus 
presents  phenomena  of  the  rarest  kind;  it  ad- 
mits of  no  explanation  save  that  he  was  God 
incarnate.  Therefore  his  sayings  and  his  deeds 
possess  absolute  authority,  both  as  a  revelation 
of  Divine  character  and  as  showing  the  human 
conditions  necessary  to  a  right  relation  to  God. 

Such,  briefly,  is  the  range  of  phenomena 
from  which  science  is  asked  to  draw  conclusions. 
In  this  intellectual  task  which  devolves  upon  all 
Churches,  Methodism  has  a  unique  and  impor- 
tant place.  She  has  accumulated  data  which 
must  serve  as  the  basis  of  such  an  analysis.  Her 
whole  tenor  of  thought  is  empirical ;  she  stands 
with  a  mind  open  alike  to  science  and  to  the 
more  delicate  phenomena  of  the  spiritual  life. 
Because  of  this  absence  of  bias,  she  is  able  to 
enter  upon  the  investigation  with  a  judicial 
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spirit.  She  has  no  peculiar  dogmas  to  defend 
or  establish ;  for  she  has  not  as  yet  cast  her  con- 
clusions into  the  hard  and  fast  forms  of  doc- 
trine, but  holds  them  responsive  to  unfolding 
intellectual  tendencies.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
believe  that  the  theologian  of  Methodism,  when 
he  arises  and  attains  a  synthesis  of  facts  and 
principles  now  held  in  the  Methodist  mind  in 
a  more  or  less  unrelated  way,  will  produce  the 
most  comprehensive  formula  of  spiritual  truth 
ever  enunciated  by  the  human  intellect,  and 
will  lay  the  whole  Christian  future  under  ob- 
ligation to  himself. 

It  is  to  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  the  task 
is  one  of  great  difficulty.  Dogma,  prejudice, 
and  ignorance,  all  obscure  the  facts,  and 
render  impartial  discrimination  a  matter  of 
great  toil.  But  the  results  of  such  an  achieve- 
ment will  be  great  indeed.  Religion  will  add 
to  its  acknowledged  sanctity  the  reverence  which 
men  now  yield  to  scientific  verity;  it  will  be 
accepted  with  enthusiasm.     Feeling  and  emo- 
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tions  will  no  longer  determine  spiritual  growth, 
but  a  reverent  knowledge.  There  will  be  "in- 
telligent Christians/'  and  the  idea  of  the  prophet 
that  "all  shall  know  God,  from  the  greatest  to 
the  least,"  will  be  fulfilled.  "The  earth  shall 
be  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea." 
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World  History. 

History  in  the  modern  sense  is  an  explana- 
tion of  results;  it  traces  development.  It  is 
not  greatly  concerned  with  such  events,  how- 
ever important  in  their  own  day,  as  have  con- 
tributed little  to  the  actual  development  of  the 
race.  World  history  must  deal  with  the  great 
factors  in  world  development. 

World  history  can  not  be  written  at  the  pres- 
ent time  except  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy;  for 
only  so  can  one  attain  that  conception  of  the 
ultimate  world-form  which  is  essential  to  the 
perception  of  the  great  factors  in  its  achieve- 
ment.  That  is  to  say,  there  can  be  no  world 
history  apart  from  faith  in  God.  To  the  un- 
believer the  term  has  no  significance. 

Concerning  this  ultimate  world-form,  proph- 
ecy gives  decisive  answer ;  it  is  often  vague  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  attainment,  but  the  result 

is   never   left    in    doubt.      Perhaps    the    best 
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formula  for  this  world-form  is  found  in  the 
Sprayer  universal;"  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
accepted  as  a  formula  alike  of  hope  and  conse- 
cration by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  work  for  the  betterment  of  man  is  itself 
no  feeble  indorsement  of  its  accuracy.  To  the 
believer  in  Christian  truth  it  has  Divine  sanc- 
tion; for  to  his  thought  it  is  as  thoroughly  es- 
tablished as  though  it  were  already  achieved. 
This  formula  is — 

"Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done 
As  in  heaven,  so  on  earth." 

The  characteristics  of  the  language  in  which 
these  words  were  first  spoken,  fix  the  meaning 
of  the  formula  beyond  question.  Accordingly 
the  ultimate  world-form  can  be  nothing  less  than 
a  kingdom  on  earth  in  which  the  Divine  will 
is  done  with  heavenly  perfectness. 

Such  being  the  ultimate  condition,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  world  history  at  the  present  time 
resolves  itself  into  a  study  of  those  things,  past 
and  present,  which  manifestly  contribute  to  this 

achievement.     It   is  obvious,   also,  that  world 
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history  is  a  much-neglected  study;  for  though 
genius  has  exhausted  its  energies  in  tracing  po- 
litical and  philosophical,  moral  and  social  devel- 
opment, the  history  of  the  struggle  of  the  race 
toward  holiness  of  life  remains  largely  unwrit- 
ten. World  history  in  this  true  sense  deals  with 
spiritual  factors ;  obscure  men  become  its  heroes, 
and  martyr  fires  blazon  its  pages. 

If  now  the  ultimate  world-form  be  known  as 
the  "Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  world  history  be- 
comes essentially  the  record  of  the  founding  and 
expanding  of  that  kingdom;  but  since  the  con- 
tent of  that  idea  is  holiness  or  perfect  conform- 
ity to  the  Divine  Will,  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  seen 
to  involve  a  twofold  process: 

1.  Provisions  for  Holiness. 

2.  The  Appropriation  of  the  Provisions. 
To  pass  from  a  state  of  moral  depravity,  such 

as  characterized  the  ancient  world,  into  a  con- 
dition of  heavenly  conformity  with  the  Divine 
Will,  was  a  transition  so  beyond  human  realiza- 
tion as  to  be  undreamed  of  by  even  the  best  rep- 
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resentatives  of  ancient  morality.  To  effect  this 
transition  there  was  needed  a  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will.  So  unknown  were  its  imperatives 
that  the  highest  philosophies  concerning  it  seem 
but  inferences  from  indeterminate  data;  but 
once  the  Divine  Will  were  known,  there  still 
remained  the  inherent  powerlessness  of  man  to 
conform  thereto;  hence,  in  making  such  a  con- 
formity possible,  there  was  needed  the  recon- 
struction of  man's  nature,  or  his  regeneration. 
The  first  need  was  met  in  "God  manifest  in  the 
flesh"  as  Jesus  Christ;  the  second  in  the  re- 
generating power  of  the  Spirit.  But  both  the 
Incarnation  and  Pentecost  were  events  limited 
by  time  and  space;  it  was  necessary  that  the 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Will  be  made  perma- 
nent, and  that  the  regenerating  factor  be  con- 
stantly present.  These  factors  were  supplied  in 
an  accurate  record  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  incarnate  Christ,  and  in  the  abiding  pres- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  interpret  the  Divine 
Will  and  to  enable  conformity  thereto. 

The  history  of  these  events  comprises  the 
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founding  of  the  "kingdom,"  or  the  making  pos- 
sible the  ultimate  world-form.  All  else  deals 
with  the  using  these  forces  for  the  expansion  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  early  phases 
of  this  development;  for,  however  abundant 
were  the  provisions  for  holiness,  and  however 
adequate,  there  came  a  time  when  these  pro- 
visions were  so  wholly  forgotten  and  obscured 
that  holiness  of  life  was  as  rare  as  it  had  been 
prior  to  the  Incarnation  and  to  Pentecost ;  and 
the  problem  confronting  the  Divine  Mind  was 
essentially  unaltered. 

There  was,  in  fact,  a  complex  of  difficulties. 
The  form  which  the  required  revelation  of  the 
Divine  Will  had  taken  was  an  accurate  record 
of  the  life  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  preserved 
in  the  Gospels.  Bound  up  with  this  record  was 
the  history  of  the  outpouring  of  the  regener- 
ating Spirit,  and  of  the  first  appropriation  by 
men  of  the  provisions  for  holiness;  the  two 
constituting  the  New  Testament.  How  fun- 
damental to  all  holiness  of  life  this  record  was, 
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and  yet  remains,  is  at  once  evident.  Apart  from 
it  there  is  no  adequate  knowledge  of  the  Divine 
Will,  hence  no  possibility  of  intelligent  con- 
formity thereto ;  apart  from  it  there  is  no  record 
of  the  first  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  no 
record  of  the  steps  whereby  men  first  appro- 
priated the  provision  for  holiness,  nor  of  the 
satisfying  experiences  which  ensued. 

Yet  there  came  a  period  when  this  essential 
record  was  forgotten  and  unknown;  it  had  be- 
come a  prohibited  book  to  read  which  was  to 
incur  ostracism  and  perhaps  death.  It  existed 
only  in  musty  manuscripts  written  in  a  lan- 
guage unknown  to  the  people  and  equally  un- 
known to  the  major  portion  of  those  who  "min- 
istered" unto  them  in  spiritual  things.  Hence, 
then,  as  with  the  ancient  world,  there  was  no 
revelation  and  no  adequate  provision  for  holi- 
ness. 

Not  alone  was  this  the  case,  but  so  hampered 
was  the  human  mind  that  there  seemed  no  op- 
portunity for  it  to  regain  access  to  the  record 

which  alone  could  tell  it  of  things  essential  to 
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spiritual  development.  The  densest  ignorance 
pervaded  all  classes;  investigation  was  decried 
and  prohibited,  and  the  prohibition  enforced 
by  sanguinary  punishments.  No  man  could 
utter  opinions  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of 
those  in  power  without  endangering  himself  and 
all  connected  with  him.  Still  further,  the  very 
idea  of  holiness  from  which  would  spring  any 
impulse  to  seek  for  the  forgotten  records,  was 
ridiculed  and  despised;  it  was  esteemed  an  un- 
necessary and  fanatical  conception;  those  who 
occupied  the  position  of  exemplars  went  far- 
thest in  their  persecution  of  the  pure  and  good. 
A  revelation  was  esteemed  unneedf ul ;  conform- 
ity with  an  unintelligible  and  impoverishing 
ritualism  had  been  substituted  for  conformity 
with  the  Divine  Will. 

So  lay  the  world  in  its  blackness  and  sin; 
the  Incarnation  a  nullity,  the  Holy  Spirit  in- 
operative, and  the  Bible  ignored  or  trampled 
under  foot  as  a  hated  thing. 

Understanding  from  prophecy  the  ultimate 

world-form,  it  is  possible  to  deduce  the  various 
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stages  of  development  through  which  the  world 
must  pass  in  its  transition  from  such  a  condi- 
tion into  heavenly  conformity  with  the  Divine 
Will.     These  stages  are  three  in  number: 

1.  The  Kepublication  of  the  "Record." 

2.  The  Perception  of  the  Contents  of  the 
"Record." 

3.  The  Appropriation  of  the  Provisions  for 
Holiness  therein  Revealed. 

This  is  the  ultimate  scheme  of  history,  and 
upon  its  place  in  this  scheme  depends  the  his- 
torical importance  of  any  event. 

II. 

The  Republication  of  the  Record. 

The  vastness  of  this  stage  of  development  is 
readily  seen  from  a  statement  of  what  it  in- 
volves. It  was  necessary,  not  alone  that  access 
be  had  to  the  "Record"  in  question;  but  to  do 
this  the  restriction  which  hampered  intellectual 
activity  must  be  burst  asunder,  the  freed  intel- 
lect must  master  a  forgotten  tongue,  must  so 

formulate  in  each  separate  country  the  varying 
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dialects  of  inhomogeneous  peoples  as  to  express 
the  Record,  and  in  many  cases  must  form  alpha- 
bet, language,  and  all ;  and  when  these  obstacles 
were  overcome,  some  means  must  be  devised 
for  the  multiplication  of  copies  until  the  great 
Record  was  known  throughout  the  earth.  And 
these  things  were  to  be  accomplished  in  the  face 
of  the  antagonism  of  the  high  and  mighty  in 
every  land ;  it  was  to  be  obvious  "that  the  kings 
of  the  earth  set  themselves  and  the  rulers  take 
counsel  together  against  the  Lord  and  against 
his  anointed;"  all  the  forces  of  prejudice,  lust, 
and  every  form  of  wickedness  were  arrayed 
against  the  republication  of  the  Book.  They 
who  favored  and  struggled  for  this  end  were 
few  and  impoverished,  feeble  in  all  that  is 
counted  strength  among  men.  Such  the  task, 
such  the  difficulties;  and  yet  the  task  must  be 
attempted  and  the  difficulties  overcome  before 
humanity  could  advance  a  handbreadth  toward 
its  ultimate  goal. 

Behold  the  marvelous  ways  in  which  God 

works ! 
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1.  The  thing  which  "Christendom"  most 
dreaded  was  divinely  used  to  accomplish  what 
"Christendom"  most  needed.  Constantinople, 
where  alone  lived  men  competent  to  instruct  the 
Western  world  in  the  language  in  which  the 
Word  was  written,  to  the  consternation  of  Chris- 
tendom, fell  before  the  onslaught  of  Islam  in 
1453.  In  wild  flight  from  the  fallen  city  the 
Greek  scholars  sought  refuge  in  the  Western 
countries.  Thereupon  the  Western  world  went 
wild  over  the  fad  of  ancient  culture;  and  men 
devoted  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  Greek,  and 
the  reading  of  Plato  and  Homer,  all  unconscious 
that  in  so  doing  they  were  making  possible  the 
republication  of  the  Divine  Record. 

2.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  new  culture, 
men  everywhere  broke  out  in  revolt  against  the 
restriction  upon  intellect;  and  in  the  face  of  a 
revolt  so  universal  and  spontaneous  it  became 
impossible  longer  to  enforce  the  prohibitions 
upon  intellectual  activity. 

3.  Consequent     upon     this    renaissance     of 

learning   came    a   great    hunger,    stirring    the 
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newly-aroused  manhood;  men  searched  the  lore 
of  past  ages  for  a  satisfying  something,  and  at 
last  some  found  it  in  the  musty  record  of  the 
Incarnation.  Scholarship  devoted  itself  to  the 
editing  of  the  Bible,  until  in  every  country  men 
began  to  feel  something  of  its  influence,  and  to 
turn  from  ceremonies  to  spiritual  things.  Then 
ensued  the  awful  conflict  between  the  false  ele- 
ments of  worship  and  the  truth,  out  of  which 
the  truth  came  largely  triumphant,  and  the  re- 
publication of  the  Bible  was  accomplished  as 
far  as  concerned  the  nations  of  Northern 
Europe. 

4.  But  while  Northern  Europe  thus  passed 
from  the  first  stage  into  the  second,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  world  has  been  long  in  emerg- 
ing from  this  phase  of  its  development.  A 
policy  of  rigid  suppression  of  the  Divine  Record 
was  for  centuries  enforced  in  a  most  sanguinary 
manner  among  the  Catholic  countries  of  the 
world.  But  little  by  little  events  have  under- 
mined this  policy,  or  destroyed  the  power  of 

Rome  to  render  it  efficacious,  until  now  the  re- 
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publication  of  the  Divine  Record  seems  on  the 
eve  of  accomplishment. 

5.  Meanwhile  the  heathen  nations  remained 
largely  uncared  for  and  unthought  of,  until  in 
the  present  century  the  great  missionary  move- 
ment was  used  of  God  to  send  competent  schol- 
ars into  these  foreign  lands,  who  mastering  or 
creating  their  language  rendered  into  these  mul- 
titudinous dialects  the  same  blessed  revelation, 
and  now  at  length,  when  a  single  year  records 
the  publication  by  a  single  society,  in  a  single 
heathen  nation,  of  over  half  a  million  copies  of 
the  Scripture,  we  may  well  conclude  that  the 
consummation  of  this  republication  is  near  at 

hand. 

III. 

The  Inteepeetation  of  the  Recoed. 

This  stage  already  compasses  four  centuries 
of  time,  and  though  minds  of  exceeding  bril- 
liancy, wide  scholarship,  and  infinite  capacity 
for  detail  have  labored  at  the  task,  the  end  is 
afar  off. 

Theological  controversy  must  cease  upon  the 
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universal  perception  of  the  Divine  thought ;  and 
until  the  voices  of  conflicting  schools  are 
merged  in  harmonious  hymns  of  praise,  we 
may.well  conclude  there  are  depths  unfathomed, 
and  that  the  key  of  knowledge  still  eludes  the 
search  of  man.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  historical  data  which  indicate  this 
stage  of  development. 

1.  The  Reformation  did  not  involve  the  resto- 
ration of  Primitive  Christianity ;  for  this  would 
be  the  appropriation  of  the  full  provisions  for 
holiness  of  life;  the  actual  realization  of  the 
prayed-for  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  This  the 
Reformation  did  not  reproduce.  No  further 
testimony  is  needed  upon  this  point  than  the 
controversies  among  the  Reformers  themselves, 
and  their  antagonism  to  the  clear  formula  of 
holiness.  Though  the  Reformation  was  far 
from  being  a  re-establishment  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  what  it  did  accomplish  was  of  vast 
importance.  Wherever  it  prevailed  it  made  the 
Bible  a  common  book,  and  set  multitudes  of  men 

to  earnest  study  of  its  contents. 
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2.  But  it  was  necessary  that  these  scholars 
disassociate  words  from  the  meanings  with 
which  in  the  lapse  of  time  they  had  become 
incumbered,  and  use  the  words  in  their  early 
significance.  It  was  necessary  also  that  the 
very  text  itself  be  cleared  of  its  accumulated 
corruptions  and  restored  to  purity;  it  was  nec- 
essary also  that  the  scholars  free  themselves 
from  the  bias  of  tradition  and  current  concep- 
tions, and  yield  themselves  to  the  real  teachings 
of  the  Scriptures.  Little  by  little  men  have 
wrought  at  these  tasks,  and  amid  violence  of 
every  kind  have  steadily  pursued  this  purpose, 
until  the  real  contents  of  the  Scriptures  have 
become  increasingly  clear.  Historically  we 
pereceive  that  this  stage  comprehends  the  ex- 
tensive labors  of  the  textual  critics, — now,  as 
concerns  the  more  vital  Record,  crowned  with 
such  great  success;  it  includes  the  hostile  at- 
tacks of  the  extreme  higher  critics,  used  of  God 
to  abolish  prejudices  which  hindered  clear  per- 
ception, and  to  accumulate  vast  treasuries  of 

facts  which  have  lighted  up  the  Divine  Word. 
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It  includes  also  the  theological  controversies 
which,  with  all  their  bitterness,  have  indicated 
the  earnest  thought  of  great  intellects,  and  have 
purged  away  many  errors  of  doctrine  which 
might  have  proved  fatal.  It  includes  also  the 
numerous  practical  endeavors  to  form  a  work- 
ing interpretation  of  the  Scripture,  until  we 
may  indeed  consider  every  believer's  life  as 
an  illustration  of  his  interpretation,  and  thus 
construe  the  experiences  of  the  Church  through 
these  centuries  as  contributing  to  a  perception 
of  the  Divine  Record. 

3.  But,  with  all  that  has  been  accomplished, 
it  must  be  insisted  that  the  Church  of  to-day  is 
representative  of  this  stage  of  the  transition; 
for  the  criteria  which  indicate  an  endeavor  to 
pereceive  the  contents  of  Scripture  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  otherwise  interpreted.  jSTor  does 
this  detract  from  the  honor  due  to  the  several 
denominations.  They  grappled  with  the  task 
at  hand,  and  with  heroic  devotion  gave  them- 
selves to  its  solution.     In  this  they  have  met 

with  large  success,   and  in  consequence  their 
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forms  and  ideas  were  formed  from  this  very 
adaptation  to  the  task  of  interpretation.  Meth- 
odism, coming  later,  faced  a  later  and  naturally 
a  higher  problem. 

IV. 

Appropriation. 

The  history  of  this  stage  of  the  transition  is 
yet  to  be  made.  It  remains  so  largely  unac- 
complished that  there  is  little  to  be  written  con- 
cerning it.  The  two  other  stages  are  essential  to 
this,  and  until  the  world  shall  emerge  from  them 
we  can  not  hope  for  it  to  enter  upon  the  final 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  ultimate  world- 
form. 

But  while  this  is  true  of  the  world  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  Church  also  as  a  whole,  it 
must  be  considered  that,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, very  many  have  perceived  in  the  '''Record" 
the  provisions  for  holiness,  and,  appropriating 
them,  have  entered  into  the  glories  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  its  ultimate  world-form. 

We  have  now  sketched  world  history  in  es- 
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sential  points,  and  hence  we  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  inquire,  "What  is  the  place  of  the  Meth- 
odist idea  in  this  world  history  ?" 

We  might  in  all  propriety  consider  Meth- 
odism as  a  general  spiritual  movement  away 
from  dogma  unto  life ;  but  the  more  limited  aud 
easier  analyzed  Methodism  which  became  or- 
ganized  into  specific  forms  under  John  Wesley, 
is  more  suitable  to  our  purpose.  Accordingly 
we  propose  to  inquire,  and  to  fix  with  what 
definiteness  the  criteria  will  allow,  the  place 
of  organized  Methodism  in  world  history.  The 
better  to  do  this,  we  restate  one  or  two  of  the 
previously-established  conclusions. 

1.  The  ultimate  world-form,  as  expressed  in 
the  formula  of  the  Christian  prayer,  has  been 
seen  to  be  universal  holiness  of  life,  or  heavenly 
conformity  to  the  Divine  Will. 

2.  This  ultimatum,  impossible  and  inconceiv- 
able to  the  natural  mind,  was  made  possible  by 
the  consequences  wrought  by  the  Incarnate  Son 
and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

3.  The  Record  which  set  forth  these  pro- 
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visions,  though  long  obscured,  was  rendered  ac- 
cessible through  the  Renaissance  of  learning 
and  the  Mediaeval  Reformation. 

4.  The  centuries  since  have  been  marked  by 
endeavors  on  the  part  of  earnest  and  learned 
men  to  perceive  the  contents  of  the  Record  in 
question. 

5.  These  contents  consisted,  above  all  else, 
in  a  setting  forth  of  the  provisions  for  holiness 
of  life. 

Such  was  the  world  condition  when  Meth- 
odism appeared.  Save  in  isolated  and  indi- 
vidual cases,  holiness  of  life  was  confessedly 
unachieved.  In  this  connection  two  quotations 
from  the  man  who  was  the  very  head  and  front 
of  the  movement  are  in  point.  In  setting  forth 
the  Principles  of  a  Methodist,  and  speaking  not 
of  theories  but  of  things  accomplished,  Mr. 
Wesley  writes: 

"This  man  [the  Methodist]  can  testify  to 
all  mankind,  'I  am  crucified  with  Christ;  nev- 
ertheless I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in 

me.'    He  is  'holy  as  God  who  called  him  is  holy,' 
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both  in  heart  and  in  'all  manner  of  conversa- 
tion/ He  'loveth  the  Lord  his  God  with  all  his 
heart/  and  'serveth  him'  'with  all  his  strength.' 
He  'loveth  his  neighbor/  every  man,  'as  him- 
self/ yea,  'as  Christ  loveth  us/ — them  in  par- 
ticular that  'despitefully  use  him  and  persecute 
him/  because  they  'know  not  the  Son,  neither 
the  Father.'  Indeed  his  soul  is  all  love,  filled 
with  'bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  meekness, 
gentleness,  longsuffering.'  And  his  life  agrees 
thereto,  full  of  'the  work  of  faith,  the  patience 
of  hope,  and  the  labor  of  love/  and  'whatso- 
ever he  does  in  word  or  deed,  he  does  it  all  in  the 
name/  in  the  love  and  'power  of  the  Lord  Jesus.' 
In  a  word,  he  doeth  'the  will  of  God  on  earth, 
as  it  is  done  in  heaven.'  ...  If  there  be 
anything  unscriptural  in  these  words,  anything 
wild  or  extravagant,  anything  contrary  to  the 
analogy  of  faith  or  the  experience  of  adult 
Christians,  ...  let  some  one  impart  to 
me  of  the  clearer  light  God  has  given  him." 
When  it  is  considered  that  these  words  set 

forth  the  fundamental  principles  of  the. people 
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called  Methodists  at  that  period  of  their  history, 
it  becomes  obvious,  both  from  the  general  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  Scripture  and  the 
specific  fact  of  the  abundance  of  Scriptural  lan- 
guage in  which  Mr.  Wesley  clothed  his  thought, 
that  here  was  a  people  who  had  both  perceived 
the  real  content  of  Scripture  and  appropriated 
its  provisions  for  holiness  of  life,  and  thus,  as 
far  as  concerned  themselves,  had  achieved  the 
highest  spiritual  success. 

These  criteria  clearly  fix  the  place  of  early 
Methodism  in  world  history ;  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, it  is  differentiated  from  most  other  forms 
of  Christianity  by  this  achievement  of  holiness 
of  life,  and  belongs  to  the  third  transition  stage. 
Historically  considered,  many  among  the  early 
Methodists  attained  the  ultimate  world-form. 

In  the  Discipline  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  occurs  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Wes- 
ley: "In  1729,  two  young  men  in  England, 
reading  the  Bible,  saw  that  they  could  not  be 
saved  without  holiness,  followed  after  it,  and 

incited  others  to  do  likewise.    In  1737  they  saw, 
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likewise,  that  men  are  justified  before  they  are 
sanctified;  but  still  holiness  was  their  object. 
God  then  thrust  them  out  to  raise  a  holy  people." 

Herein  we  perceive  a  further  purpose  of 
Methodism.  "Not  content  with  actualizing  holi- 
ness of  life,  it  must  become  a  medium  whereby 
the  world  should  pass  to  its  ultimate  condition. 
Nor  is  this  mere  assertion.  Divine  con- 
victions, such  as  animated  the  founders  of 
Methodism,  do  not  fade  into  nothingness;  the 
inspired  conception  of  a  world-wide  parish  be- 
came well-nigh  realized ;  and  through  the  labors 
of  these  men,  made  holy  by  appropriating  the 
provisions  revealed  in  Scripture,  the  whole 
world  was  lifted  to  a  distinctly  higher  plane. 
England,  sunken  in  corruption,  formalism,  and 
debauchery,  was  rescued  from  the  logical  con- 
sequences of  the  prevalent  Deism. 

Methodism  crossed  the  seas,  and  in  America 
wrought  wondrous  things.  A  high  authority 
says,  respecting  the  early  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, "The  early  Methodist  preachers  were  es- 
pecially inspired  of  God  for  their  work."  Mir- 
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acles  of  regeneration  attended  their  preaching, 
and  holiness  of  living  was  realized  in  the  lives 
of  literal  thousands.  In  the  light  of  the  tre- 
mendous effects  produced  by  the  labors  of  the 
early  Methodists  on  both  sides  of  the  water,  we 
can  reach  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  con- 
victions which  animated  the  founders  of  Meth- 
odism were  wrought  of  God,  and  that  it  was 
divinely  purposed  that  Methodism  should  lift 
the  world  into  the  third  transition  stage,  and  be 
the  means  of  realizing  the  ultimate  world-form. 
The  sublimity  of  this  conception  is  dazzling 
to  the  mind ;  but  it  in  no  wise  disagrees  with  the 
glories  beyond  what  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man,  which  God  has  promised  to  them  that 
love  him.  We  do  not  concern  ourselves  with 
possible  imputations  of  spiritual  arrogance;  we 
only  insist  that  historical  data,  calmly  analyzed, 
find  no  other  logical  interpretation  than  this, 
that  the  significance  of  Methodism  consists  in 
the  purpose  of  God  thereby  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  the  abounding  provisions  for  holiness  of 

life  revealed  in  the  Scripture,  and  to  lead  the 
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world  to  appropriate  these  provisions,  and  thus 
to  achieve  the  ultimate  kingdom,  where  the 
Divine  Will  is  done  with  heavenly  perfectness. 
But  purpose — even  Divine  purpose — is  not 
necessarily  history;  and  though  given  such  un- 
paralleled honor  and  opportunity,  Methodism 
has  yet  to  realize  in  completed  action  what  it 
seems  has  been  thus  purposed.  The  crisis  of  a 
great  decision  rests  upon  the  Church.  The 
world  struggles  with  its  problem  of  sin;  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  its  people — even  Chris- 
tians— believe  in  a  hopeless  strife;  for  them 
there  is  no  triumphant  life  until  the  fetters  of 
the  carnal  nature  are  dropped  forever.  Mean- 
while God  waits  for  the  people  he  has  raised 
up  to  fulfill  their  function.  He  waits;  but  a 
haze  of  misconception  has  veiled  the  spiritual 
vision  of  this  peculiar  people;  holiness  has 
ceased  for  the  time  to  be  their  distinctive  doc- 
trine, and  has  in  some  congregations  become  an 
antagonized  or  even  dreaded  theme.  Miscon- 
ceptions and  false  presentations  have  clouded  its 

glory. 
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God  waits;  but  there  are  not  lacking  signs 
which  foretoken  an  impending  spiritual  move- 
ment of  great  power.  Methodism  will  not  be 
voiceless  concerning  her  divinely-inspired  Gos- 
pel. The  Spirit  speaks  all  round  the  world; 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  in  Asia  and  Africa,  in 
Europe  and  the  Americas,  his  voice  is  heard, 
and  the  sons  of  men  are  rousing  to  a  sense  of  the 
hitherto  unguessed  provisions  of  grace.  The 
hour  approaches,  which  for  Methodism  is  the 
fullness  of  time. 
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I. 

Articles  of  Religion. 

i.  of  faith  in  the  holy  trinity. 

There  is  but  one  living  and  true  God,  ever- 
lasting, without  body  or  parts,  of  infinite  power, 
wisdom,  and  goodness ;  the  maker  and  preserver 
of  all  things,  visible  and  invisible.  And  in  unity 
of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  persons,  of  one 
substance,  power,  and  eternity — the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

II.    OF  THE  WORD,  OR  SON  OF  GOD,  WHO  WAS  MADE 

VERY  MAN. 

The  Son,  who  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  the 
very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin;  so  that  two  whole  and  perfect 
natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead  and  Man- 
hood, were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never 

to  be  divided ;  whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God 
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and  very  Man,  who  truly  suffered,  was  cruci- 
fied, dead  and  buried,  to  reconcile  his  Father  to 
us,  and  to  be  a  sacrifice,  not  only  for  original 
guilt,  but  also  for  the  actual  sins  of  men. 

III.    OF  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST. 

Christ  did  truly  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and 
took  again  his  body,  with  all  things  appertaining 
to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature,  wherewith  he 
ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until  he 
return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day. 

IV.    OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST. 

The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  is  of  one  substance,  majesty,  and 
glory  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God. 

V.    THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF   THE   HOLY  SCRIPTURES 

FOR  SALVATION. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  all  things  neces- 
sary to  salvation ;  so  that  whatsoever  is  not  read 
therein,  nor  may  be  proved  thereby,  is  not  to  be 
required  of  any  man  that  it  should  be  believed 

as  an  article  of  faith,  or  be  thought  requisite  or 
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necessary  to  salvation.  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  we  do  understand  those  canonical 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  of  whose 
authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church. 
The  names  of  the  canonical  books  are : 

Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuter- 
onomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  The  First  Book 
of  Samuel,  The  Second  Book  of  Samuel,  The 
First  Book  of  Kings,  The  Second  Book  of  Kings, 
The  First  Book  of  Chronicles,  The  Second  Book 
of  Chronicles,  The  Book  of  Ezra,  The  Book  of 
Nehemiah,  The  Book  of  Esther,  The  Book  of 
Job,  The  Psalms,  The  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes  or 
the  Preacher,  Cantica  or  Song  of  Solomon,  Four 
Prophets  the  greater,  Twelve  Prophets  the  less. 

All  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  as  they 
are  commonly  received,  we  do  receive  and  ac- 
count canonical. 

VI.    OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 

New;  for  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 

everlasting  life  is  offered  to  mankind  by  Christ, 
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who  is  the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man, 
being  both  God  and  Man.  Wherefore  they  are 
not  to  be  heard  who  feign  that  the  old  fathers 
did  look  only  for  transitory  promises.  Although 
the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses  as  touching 
ceremonies  and  rites  doth  not  bind  Christians, 
nor  ought  the  civil  precepts  thereof  of  necessity 
be  received  in  any  commonwealth ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, no  Christian  whatsoever  is  free  from 
the  obedience  of  the  commandments  which  are 
called  moral. 

VII.    OF  ORIGINAL  OR  BIRTH  SIN. 

Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  following  of 
Adam  (as  the  Pelagians  do  vainly  talk),  but  it 
is  the  corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man, 
that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  offspring  of 
Adam,  whereby  man  is  very  far  gone  from  orig- 
inal righteousness,  and  of  his  own  nature  in- 
clined to  evil,  and  that  continually. 

VIII.    OF  FREE  WII/L. 

The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  of  Adam 

is  such  that  he  can  not  turn  and  prepare  himself, 
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by  bis  own  natural  strength  and  works,  to  faith, 
and  calling  upon  God;  wherefore  we  have  no 
power  to  do  good  works,  pleasant  and  acceptable 
to  God,  without  the  grace  of  God  by  Christ  pre- 
venting us,  that  we  may  have  a  good  will,  and 
working  with  us,  when  we  have  that  good  will. 

IX.    OP  THE  JUSTIFICATION  OF  MAN. 

We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  by  faith  and  not  for  our  own  works  or 
deservings.  Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by 
faith  only  is  a  most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very 
full  of  comfort. 

X.    OF  GOOD  WORKS. 

Although  good  works,  which  are  the  fruits  of 

faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  can  not  put 

away  our  sins,  and  endure  the  severity  of  God's 

judgments ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  acceptable 

to  God  in  Christ,  and  spring  out  of  a  true  and 

lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them  a  lively  faith 

may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a  tree  is  discerned 

hj  its  fruit. 
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XI.  OF  WORKS  OF  SUPEREROGATION. 

Voluntary  works — besides,  over,  and  above 
God's  commandments — which  are  called  works 
of  supererogation,  can  not  be  taught  without 
arrogancy  and  impiety.  For  by  them  men  do 
declare  that  they  do  not  only  render  unto  God 
as  much  as  they  are  bound  to  do,  but  that  they 
do  more  for  his  sake  than  of  bounden  duty  is  re- 
quired: whereas  Christ  saith  plainly,  When  ye 
have  done  all  that  is  commanded  you,  say,  We 
are  unprofitable  servants. 

XII.  OF  SIN  AFTER  JUSTIFICATION. 

^ot  every  sin  willingly  committed  after  justi- 
fication is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
unpardonable.  Wherefore,  the  grant  of  repent- 
ance is  not  to  be  denied  to  such  as  fall  into  sin 
after  justification:  after  we  have  received  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  may  depart  from  grace  given, 
and  fall  into  sin,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  rise 
again  and  amend  our  lives.    And  therefore  they 

are  to  be  condemned  who  say  they  can  no  more 
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sin  as  long  as  they  live  here ;  or  deny  the  place 
of  forgiveness  to  such  as  truly  repent. 

XIII.    OF  THE  CHTJBCH. 

The  visible  Church  of  Christ  is  a  congregation 
of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of  God 
is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  duly  adminis- 
tered according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 

XIV.    OF  PURGATOEY. 

The  Romish  doctrine  concerning  purgatory, 
pardon,  worshiping,  and  adoration,  as  well  of 
images  as  of  relics,  and  also  invocation  of  saints, 
is  a  fond  thing,  vainly  invented,  and  grounded 
upon  no  warrant  of  Scripture,  but  repugnant  to 
the  Word  of  God. 

XV.    OF  SPEAKING  IN  THE  CONGREGATION  IN  SUCH 
A  TONGUE  AS  THE  PEOPLE  UNDERSTAND. 

It  is  a  thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  custom  of  the  primitive  Church, 
to  have  public  prayer  in  the  Church,  or  to  ad- 
minister the  Sacraments  in  a  tongue  not  under- 
stood by  the  people. 
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xvi.  of  the  sacraments. 

Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ  are  not  only 
badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession, 
but  rather  they  are  certain  signs  of  grace,  and 
God's  good  will  toward  us,  by  the  which  he  doth 
work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only  quicken, 
but  also  strengthen  and  confirm,  our  faith  in 
him. 

There  are  two  Sacraments  ordained  of  Christ 
our  Lord  in  the  Gospel ;  that  is  to  say,  Baptism 
and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. 

Those  five  commonly  called  sacraments — that 
is  to  say,  confirmation,  penance,  orders,  matri- 
mony, and  extreme  unction — are  not  to  be 
counted  for  sacraments  of  the  Gospel;  being 
such  as  have  partly  grown  out  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  and  partly  are  states 
of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures,  but  yet  have 
not  the  like  nature  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper,  because  they  have  not  any  visible  sign 
or  ceremony  ordained  of  God. 

The  Sacraments  were  not  ordained  of  Christ 
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to  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried  about ;  but  that 
we  should  duly  use  them.  And  in  such  only  as 
worthily  receive  the  same  they  have  a  wholesome 
effect  or  operation:  but  they  that  receive  them 
unworthily,  purchase  to  themselves  condemna- 
tion, as  St.  Paul  saith.     (1  Cor.  xi,  29.) 

XVII.    OF  BAPTISM. 

Baptism  is  not  only  a  sign  of  profession  and 
mark  of  difference  whereby  Christians  are  dis- 
tinguished from  others  that  are  not  baptized, 
but  it  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  the  new 
birth.  The  baptism  of  young  children  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  Church. 

XVIII.    OF  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER. 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord  is  not  only  a  sign  of 
the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  among 
themselves  one  to  another,  but  rather  is  a  sacra- 
ment of  our  redemption  by  Christ's  death ;  inso- 
much that,  to  such  as  rightly,  worthily,  and  with 
faith  receive  the  same,  the  bread  which  we  break 

is  a  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  and  like- 
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wise  the  cup  of  blessing  is  a  partaking  of  the 
blood  of  Christ. 

Transubstantiation,  or  the  change  of  the  sub- 
stance of  bread  and  wine  in  the  Supper  of  our 
Lord,  can  not  be  proved  by  Holy  Writ,  but  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  over- 
throweth  the  nature  of  a  Sacrament,  and  hath 
given  occasion  to  many  superstitions. 

The  body  of  Christ  is  given,  taken,  and  eaten 
in  the  Supper,  only  after  a  heavenly  and  spirit- 
ual manner.  And  the  means  whereby  the  body 
of  Christ  is  received  and  eaten  in  the  Supper  is 
faith. 

The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  not 
by  Christ's  ordinance  reserved,  carried  about, 
lifted  up,  or  worshiped. 

XIX.    OF  BOTH  KINDS. 

The  Cup  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  denied  to 
the  Lay  People ;  for  both  the  parts  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  by  Christ's  ordinance  and  command- 
ment, ought  to  be  administered  to  all  Christians 

alike. 
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xx.  of  the  one  oblation  of  christ,  finished 
upon  the  cross. 

The  offering  of  Christ,  once  made,  is  that  per- 
fect redemption,  propitiation,  and  satisfaction 
for  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  original 
and  actual ;  and  there  is  none  other  satisfaction 
for  sin  but  that  alone.  Wherefore  the  sacrifice 
of  masses,  in  the  which  it  is  commonly  said  that 
the  priest  doth  offer  Christ  for  the  quick  and  the 
dead,  to  have  remission  of  pain  or  guilt,  is  a 
blasphemous  fable  and  dangerous  deceit. 

XXI.    OF  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  MINISTERS. 

The  Ministers  of  Christ  are  not  commanded 
by  God's  law  either  to  vow  the  estate  of  single 
life,  or  to  abstain  from  marriage ;  therefore  it  is 
lawful  for  them,  as  for  all  other  Christians,  to 
marry  at  their  own  discretion,  as  they  shall  judge 
the  same  to  serve  best  to  godliness. 

XXII.    OF  THE  RITES  AND  CEREMONIES  OF 

CHURCHES. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  rites  and  ceremonies 

should  in  all  places  be  the  same,  or  exactly  alike ; 
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for  they  have  been  always  different,  and  may  be 
changed  according  to  the  diversity  of  countries, 
times,  and  men's  manners,  so  that  nothing 
be  ordained  against  God's  Word.  Whosoever, 
through  his  private  judgment.,  willingly  and  pur- 
posely doth  openly  break  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs,  which 
are  not  repugnant  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  are 
ordained  and  approved  by  common  authority, 
ought  to  be  rebuked  openly  (that  others  may  fear 
to  do  the  like),  as  one  that  offendeth  against  the 
common  order  of  the  Church,  and  woundeth  the 
consciences  of  weak  brethren. 

Every  particular  Church  may  ordain,  change, 
or  abolish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  that  all  things 
may  be  done  to  edification. 

XXIII.    OP  THE  RULERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

The  President,  the  Congress,  the  General  As- 
semblies, the  Governors,  and  the  Councils  of 
State,  as  the  Delegates  of  the  People,  are  the 

Rulers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  division  of  power  made  to  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
Constitutions  of  their  respective  States.  And 
the  said  States  are  a  sovereign  and  independent 
Nation,  and  ought  not  to  be  subject  to  any  for- 
eign jurisdiction.* 

XXIV.  OF  CHRISTIAN  MEN'S  GOODS. 

The  riches  and  goods  of  Christians  are  not 
common,  as  touching  the  right,  title,  and  pos- 
session of  the  same,  as  some  do  falsely  boast. 
Notwithstanding,  every  man  ought,  of  such 
things  as  he  possesseth,  liberally  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor,  according  to  his  ability. 

XXV.  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  MAN'S  OATH. 

As  we  confess  that  vain  and  rash  swearing  is 
forbidden  Christian  men  by  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  James  his  Apostle ;  so  we  judge  that 

*As  far  as  It  respects  civil  affairs  we  believe  it  the  duty  of 
Christians,  and  especially  of  all  Christian  Ministers,  to  be 
subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  country  where  they 
may  reside,  and  to  use  all  laudable  means  to  enjoin  obedience 
to  the  powers  that  be;  and  therefore  it  Is  expected  that  all  our 
Preachers  and  People,  who  may  be  under  the  British  or  any 
other  Government,  will  behave  themselves  as  peaceable  and 
orderly  subjects. 
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the  Christian  religion  doth  not  prohibit,  but 
that  a  man  may  swear  when  the  magistrate  re- 
quireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity,  so  it  be 
done  according  to  the  Prophet's  teaching,  in 
justice,  judgment,  and  truth. 

II. 

The  General  Rules. 

the  nature,  design,  and  general  rules  of 
our  united  societies.* 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1739  eight  or 
ten  persons  who  appeared  to  be  deeply  convinced 
of  sin,  and  earnestly  groaning  for  redemption, 
came  to  Mr.  Wesley  in  London.  They  desired, 
as  did  two  or  three  more  the  next  day,  that  he 
would  spend  some  time  with  them  in  prayer, 
and  advise  them  how  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  which  they  saw  continually  hanging  over 

♦The  United  Societies  founded  in  this  country  by  the  apos- 
tolic Asbury  and  his  colaborers  were,  in  1784,  organized  into 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  But  in  this  chapter,  and 
occasionally  elsewhere  in  the  Discipline,  the  words  Society  and 
Societies  are  retained  as  the  equivalent  of  the  words  church 
and  Churches,  both  as  a  convenience,  and  as  a  memorial  of 
pur  early  ecclesiastical  life. 
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their  heads.  That  he  might  have  more  time  for 
this  great  work,  he  appointed  a  day  when  they 
might  all  come  together;  which  from  thence- 
forward they  did  every  week,  namely,  on  Thurs- 
day, in  the  evening.  To  these  and  as  many 
more  as  desired  to  join  with  them  (for  their 
number  increased  daily),  he  gave  those  advices 
from  time  to  time  which  he  judged  most  needful 
for  them ;  and  they  always  concluded  their  meet- 
ing with  prayer  suited  to  their  several  neces- 
sities. 

This  was  the  rise  of  the  United  Society, 
first  in  Europe,  and  then  in  America.  Such  a 
society  is  no  other  than  "a  company  of  men  hav- 
ing the  form  and  seeking  the  power  of  godliness, 
united  in  order  to  pray  together,  to  receive  the 
word  of  exhortation,  and  to  watch  over  one  an- 
other in  love,  that  they  may  help  each  other  to 
work  out  their  salvation." 

That  it  may  the  more  easily  be  discerned 

whether  they  are  indeed  working  out  their  own 

salvation,  each  Society  is  divided  into  smaller 

companies,  called  Classes,  according  to  their  re- 
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spective  places  of  abode.  There  are  about  twelve 
persons  in  a  Class,  one  of  whom  is  styled  the 
Leader.    It  is  his  duty — 

§  1.  To  see  each  person  in  his  class  once  a 
week  at  least;  in  order,  (1)  To  inquire  how 
his  soul  prospers.  (2)  To  advise,  reprove,  com- 
fort, or  exhort,  as  occasion  may  require.  (3)  To 
receive  what  he  is  willing  to  give  toward  the  re- 
lief of  the  Ministers,  Church,  and  poor.* 

§  2.  To  meet  the  Ministers  and  the  Stewards 
of  the  Society  once  a  week;  in  order,  (1)  To 
inform  the  Minister  of  any  that  are  sick,  or  of 
any  that  walk  disorderly  and  will  not  be  re- 
proved. (2)  To  pay  the  Stewards  what  he  has 
received  of  his  Class  in  the  week  preceding. 

There  is  only  one  condition  previously  re- 
quired of  those  who  desire  admission  into  these 
Societies — "a  desire  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  to  be  saved  from  their  sins."  But 
wherever  this  is  really  fixed  in  the  soul  it  will 
be  shown  by  its  fruits. 

*This  part  refers  to  towns  and  cities,  where  the  poor  are 
generally  numerous  and  Church  expenses  considerable. 
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It  is  therefore  expected  of  all  who  continue 
therein  that  they  shall  continue  to  evidence  their 
desire  of  salvation — 

First :  By  doing  no  harm,  by  avoiding  evil  of 
every  kind,  especially  that  which  is  most  gen- 
erally practiced;  such  as — 

The  taking  of  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 

The  profaning  the  day  of  the  Lord,  either  by 
doing  ordinary  work  therein  or  by  buying  or 
selling. 

Drunkenness,  buying  or  selling  spirituous 
liquors,  or  drinking  them,  unless  in  cases  of  ex- 
treme necessity. 

Slaveholding ;  buying  or  selling  slaves. 

Fighting,  quarreling,  brawling,  brother  going 
to  law  with  brother;  returning  evil  for  evil,  or 
railing  for  railing;  the  using  many  words  in 
buying  or  selling. 

The  buying  or  selling  goods  that  have  not  paid 
the  duty. 

The  giving  or  taking  things  on  usury — that 
is,  unlawful  interest. 

Uncharitable   or   unprofitable   conversation; 
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particularly  speaking  evil  of  Magistrates  or  of 
Ministers. 

Doing  to  others  as  we  would  not  they  should 
do  unto  us. 

Doing  what  we  know  is  not  for  the  glory  of 
God,  as — 

The  putting  on  of  gold  and  costly  apparel. 
The  taking  such  diversions  as  can  not  be 

used  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  singing  those  songs,  or  reading  those 
books,  which  do  not  tend  to  the  knowl- 
edge or  love  of  God. 
Softness  and  needless  self-indulgence. 
Laying  up  treasure  upon  earth. 
Borrowing  without  a  probability  of  paying ; 
or  taking  up  goods  without  a  probability 
of  paying  for  them. 
It  is  expected  of  all  who  continue  "in  these 
Societies  that  they  shall  continue  to  evidence 
their  desire  of  salvation — 

Second:  By  doing  good;  by  being  in  every 
kind  merciful  after  their  power  j  as  they  have 
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opportunity,  doing  good  of  every  possible  sort, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  all  men : 

To  their  bodies  of  the  ability  which  God  giv- 
eth,  by  giving  food  to  the  hungry,  by  clothing 
the  naked,  by  visiting  or  helping  them  that  are 
sick  or  in  prison: 

To  their  souls,  by  instructing,  reproving,  or 
exhorting  all  we  have  any  intercourse  with; 
trampling  under  foot  that  enthusiastic  doctrine, 
that  "we  are  not  to  do  good  unless  our  hearts  he 
free  to  it." 

By  doing  good,  especially  to  them  that  are  of 
the  household  of  faith  or  groaning  so  to  be; 
employing  them  preferably  to  others;  buying 
one  of  another ;  helping  each  other  in  business ; 
and  so  much  the  more  because  the  world  will 
love  its  own,  and  them  only. 

By  all  possible  diligence  and  frugality,  that 
the  Gospel  be  not  blamed. 

By  running  with  patience  the  race  which  is 
set  before  them,  denying  themselves,  and  taking 
up  their  cross  daily ;  submitting  to  bear  the  re- 
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proach  of  Christ,  to  be  as  the  filth  and  offscour- 
ing  of  the  world;  and  looking  that  men  should 
say  all  manner  of  evil  of  them  falsely,  for  the 
Lord's  sake. 

It  is  expected  of  all  who  desire  to  continue 
in  these  Societies  that  they  shall  continue  to  evi- 
dence their  desire  of  salvation — 

Third :  By  attending  upon  all  the  ordinances 
of  God;  such  are — 

The  public  worship  of  God; 

The  ministry  of  the  word,  either  read  or  ex- 
pounded ; 

The  Supper  of  the  Lord; 

Family  and  private  prayer; 

Searching  the  Scriptures; 

Fasting  or  abstinence. 

These  are  the  General  Rules  of  our  Societies ; 

all  which  we  are  taught  of  God  to  observe,  even 

in  his  written  word,  which  is  the  only  rule,  and 

the  sufficient  rule,  both  of  our  faith  and  practice. 

And  all  these  we  know  his  Spirit  writes  on  truly 

awakened  hearts.     If  there  be  any  among  us 

who  observes  them  not,  who  habitually  breaks 
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any  of  them,  let  it  be  known  unto  them  who 
watch  over  that  soul  as  they  who  must  give  an 
account.  We  will  admonish  him  of  the  error 
of  his  ways.  We  will  bear  with  him  for  a  sea- 
son. But  if  then  he  repent  not,  he  hath  no  more 
place  among  us.  We  have  delivered  our  own 
souls. 

III. 
Articles  of  Oeganization  and  Goveenment. 

PAET  I. 

PASTOEAL    CHAEGES,    QUAETEELY    AND    ANNUAL 

CONFEEENCES. 

Aeticle  I.  Pastoral  Charges. — Members  of 
the  Church  shall  be  divided  into  local  Societies, 
one  or  more  of  which  shall  constitute  a  Pastoral 
Charge. 

Aeticle  II.  Quarterly  Conferences.  —  A 
Quarterly  Conference  shall  be  organized  in  each 
Pastoral  Charge,  and  be  composed  of  such  per- 
sons and  have  such  powers  as  the  General  Con- 
ference may  direct. 
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Aeticle  III.  Annual  Conferences.  —  The 
Traveling  Preachers  shall  be  organized  by  the 
General  Conference  into  Annual  Conferences, 
the  sessions  of  which  they  are  required  to  attend. 

PAET  II. 

the  geneeal  confeeence. 

Aeticle  I.  How  Composed. — The  General 
Conference  shall  be  composed  of  Ministerial  and 
Lay  Delegates,  to  be  chosen  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Aeticle  II.  Ministerial  Delegates. — §  1. 
Each  Annual  Conference  shall  be  entitled  to  at 
least  one  Ministerial  Delegate.  The  General 
Conference  shall  not  allow  more  than  one  Minis- 
terial Delegate  for  every  fourteen  members  of 
an  Annual  Conference,  nor  less  than  one  for 
every  forty-five ;  but  for  a  fraction  of  two-thirds 
or  more  of  the  number  fixed  by  the  General  Con- 
ference as  the  ratio  of  representation  an  Annual 
Conference  shall  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
Delegate. 

§  2.  The  Ministerial  Delegates  shall  be  elected 
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by  ballot  by  the  members  of  the  Annual  Confer- 
ence at  its  session  immediately  preceding  the 
General  Conference.  Such  Delegates  shall  be 
Elders,  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
shall  have  been  members  of  an  Annual  Confer- 
ence four  successive  years,  and  at  the  time  of 
their  election  and  at  the  time  of  the  session  of 
the  General  Conference  shall  be  members  of  the 
Annual  Conference  which  elected  them.  An 
Annual  Conference  may  elect  Reserve  Delegates, 
not  exceeding  three  in  number,  and  not  exceed- 
ing the  number  of  its  Delegates. 

§  3.  INo  minister  shall  be  counted  twice  in 
the  same  year  in  the  basis  for  the  election  of 
Delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  nor  vote  in 
such  election  where  he  is  not  counted,  nor  vote 
in  two  Conferences  in  the  same  year  on  a  con- 
stitutional question. 

Aeticle  III.  Lay  Delegates. — §  1.  A  Lay 
Electoral  Conference  shall  be  constituted  quad- 
rennially, or  whenever  duly  called  by  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  within  the  bounds  of  each  An- 
nual Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
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Lay  Delegates  to  the  General  Conference,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  constitutional 
changes.  It  shall  be  composed  of  lay  members, 
one  from  each  Pastoral  Charge  within  its  bounds, 
chosen  by  the  lay  members  of  the  Charge  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  in  such  manner  as  the 
General  Conference  may  determine.  Each  Pas- 
toral Charge  shall  also  elect  in  the  same  manner 
one  Reserve  Delegate.  Members  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  holding  member- 
ship in  the  Pastoral  Charges  electing  them,  are 
eligible  to  membership  in  the  Lay  Electoral  Con- 
ference. 

§  2.  The  Lay  Electoral  Conference  shall  as- 
semble at  the  seat  of  the  Annual  Conference  on 
,  the  first  Friday  of  the  session  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  General  Conference,  unless  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  shall  provide  otherwise. 

§  3.  The  Lay  Electoral  Conference  shall  or- 
ganize by  electing  a  President  and  Secretary, 
shall  adopt  its  own  Pules  of  Order,  and  shall  be 
the  judge  of  the  election,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members. 
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§  4.  Each  Lay  Electoral  Conference  shall  be 
entitled  to  elect  as  many  Delegates  to  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  as  there  are  Ministerial  Dele- 
gates from  the  Annual  Conference.  A  Lay 
Electoral  Conference  may  elect  Eeserve  Dele- 
gates, not  exceeding  three  in  number,  and  not 
exceeding  the  number  of  its  Delegates.  These 
elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

§  5.  Lay  members  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
or  over,  holding  membership  in  Pastoral  Charges 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Lay  Electoral  Confer- 
ence, and  having  been  lay  members  of  the  Church 
five  years  next  preceding,  shall  be  eligible  to 
election  to  the  General  Conference.  Delegates- 
elect  who  cease  to  be  members  of  the  Church 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Lay  Electoral  Confer- 
ence by  which  they  were  elected  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  General  Conference. 

Abticee  IV.  Credentials. — The  Secretaries 
of  the  several  Annual  and  Lay  Electoral  Confer- 
ences shall  furnish  certificates  of  election  to  the 
Delegates  severally,  and  send  a  certificate  of 

such  election  to  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding 
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General  Conference  immediately  after  the  ad- 
journment of  said  Annual  or  Lay  Electoral  Con- 
ference. 

Article  V.  Sessions.  —  §  1.  The  General 
Conference  shall  meet  at  10  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  every  fourth  year  from  the  date  of  the  first 
Delegated  General  Conference  —  namely,  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1812 — and  at  such  place  in  the 
United  States  of  America  as  shall  have  been 
determined  by  the  preceding  General  Confer- 
ence, or  by  a  Commission  to  be  appointed  quad- 
rennially by  the  General  Conference,  and  acting 
under  its  authority;  which  Commission  shall 
have  power  also  in  case  of  emergency  to  change 
the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence, a  majority  of  the  General  Superintendents 
concurring  in  such  change. 

§  2.  The  General  Superintendents,  or  a  ma- 
jority of  them,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  Annual  Conferences,  shall  have 
the  power  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  General 
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Conference  at  any  time,  constituted  in  the  usual 
way;  such  session  to  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  a  majority  of  the  General  Superintend- 
ents, and  also  of  the  above  Commission,  shall 
designate. 

§  3.  In  case  of  a  great  emergency  two-thirds 
of  the  General  Superintendents  may  call  special 
sessions  of  the  Annual  Conferences,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  they  may  think  wise,  to  determine 
the  question  of  an  extra  session  of  the  General 
Conference,  or  to  elect  Delegates  thereto.  They 
may  also,  in  such  cases,  call  extra  sessions  of  the 
Lay  Electoral  Conferences  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  Lay  Delegates  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence. 

Article  VI.  Presiding  Officers.- — §  1.  The 
General  Conference  shall  elect  by  ballot  from 
among  the  Traveling  Elders  as  many  General 
Superintendents  as  it  may  deem  necessary. 

§  2.  The  General  Superintendents  shall  pre- 
side in  the  General  Conference  in  such  order  as 
they  may  determine ;  but  if  no  General  Super- 
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intendent  be  present,  the  General  Conference 
shall  elect  one  of  its  members  to  preside  pro 
tempore. 

§  3.  The  presiding  officer  of  the  General  Con- 
ference shall  decide  questions  of  order,  subject 
to  an  appeal  to  the  General  Conference;  but 
questions  of  law  shall  be  decided  by  the  General 
Conference. 

Article  VII.  Organization.  —  When  the 
time  for  opening  the  General  Conference  ar- 
rives the  presiding  officer  shall  take  the  chair, 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  Gen- 
eral Conference,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  his 
assistants,  to  call  the  roll  of  the  Delegates-elect. 
Those  who  have  been  duly  returned  shall  be 
recognized  as  members,  their  certificates  of  elec- 
tion being  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  right 
to  membership;  provided,  however,  that  in  case 
of  a  challenge  of  any  person  thus  enrolled,  such 
challenge  being  signed  by  at  least  six  Delegates 
from  the  territory  of  as  many  different  Annual 
Conferences,  three  such  Delegates  being  min- 
isters, and  three  laymen,  the  person  so  chal- 
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lenged  shall  not  participate  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Conference,  except  to  speak  on 
his  own  case,  until  the  question  of  his  right  shall 
have  been  decided.  The  General  Conference 
shall  be  the  judge  of  the  election,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members. 

Akticxe  VIII.  Quorum. — When  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  is  in  session  it  shall  require  the 
presence  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
Delegates  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business ;  but  a  less  number  may  take 
a  recess  or  adjourn  from  day  to  day  in  order  to 
secure  a  quorum,  and  at  the  final  session  may 
approve  the  Journal,  order  the  record  of  the  roll- 
call,  and  adjourn  sine  die. 

Article  IX.     Voting. — The  Ministerial  and 

Lay  Delegates  shall  deliberate  together  as  one 

body.    They  shall  also  vote  together  as  one  body 

with  the  following  exception:  A  separate  vote 

shall  be  taken  on  any  question  when  requested 

by  one-third  of  either  order  of  Delegates  present 

and  voting.     In  all  cases  of  separate  voting  it 

shall  require  the  concurrence  of  the  two  orders 
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to  adopt  the  proposed  measure ;  except  that  for 
changes  of  the  Constitution  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  General  Conference  shall  be  sufficient,  as 
provided  in  Article  XI. 

Article  X.  Powers  and  Restrictions. — The 
General  Conference  shall  have  full  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  Church 
under  the  following  limitations  and  restrictions, 
namely : 

§  1.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke, 
alter,  nor  change  our  Articles  of  Religion,  nor 
establish  any  new  standards  or  rules  of  doctrine 
contrary  to  our  present  existing  and  established 
standards  of  doctrine. 

§  2.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  organ- 
ize nor  authorize  the  organization  of  an  Annual 
Conference  with  less  than  twenty-five  members. 

§  3.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  change 
nor  alter  any  part  or  rule  of  our  government  so 
as  to  do  away  Episcopacy,  nor  destroy  the  plan 
of  our  itinerant  General  Superintendency ;  but 
may  elect  a  Missionary  Bishop  or  Superintend- 
ent for  any  of  our  foreign  Missions,  limiting 
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his  Episcopal  jurisdiction  to  the  same  respect- 
ively. 

§  4.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  revoke 
nor  change  the  General  Rules  of  our  Church. 

§  5.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  de- 
prive our  ministers  of  the  right  of  trial  by  the 
Annual  Conference,  or  by  a  select  number 
thereof,  nor  of  an  appeal;  nor  shall  it  deprive 
our  members  of  the  right  of  trial  by  a  committee 
of  members  of  our  Church,  nor  of  an  appeal. 

§  6.  The  General  Conference  shall  not  appro- 
priate the  produce  of  the  Book  Concern,  nor  of 
the  Chartered  Fund,  to  any  purpose  other  than 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Traveling,  Supernumerary, 
and  Superannuated  Preachers,  their  wives, 
widows,  and  children. 

Article  XI.  Amendments. — The  concur- 
rent recommendation  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  several  Annual  Conferences 
present  and  voting,  and  of  two-thirds  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Lay  Electoral  Conferences  pres- 
ent and  voting,  shall  suffice  to  authorize  the  next 

ensuing  General  Conference  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
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to  alter  or  amend  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Constitution  excepting  §  1,  Article  X ;  and  also, 
Avhenever  such  alteration  or  amendment  shall 
have  been  first  recommended  by  the  General 
Conference  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  then  so  soon  as 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  several 
Annual  Conferences  present  and  voting,  and 
two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the  Lay  Elec- 
toral Conferences  present  and  voting,  shall  have 
concurred  therein,  such  alteration  or  amendment 
shall  take  effect ;  and  the  result  of  the  vote  shall 
be  announced  by  the  General  Superintendents. 
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